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Brookiyn, ApriL, 18765. 


THE PHYSIOLOGICAL REASONS WHY. 


An Essay on School Hygiene, with reference to the Physiological Relations of Age and Sex to 
Mental and Physical Education, to which the Medical Society of the 
State of New York awarded the prize for 1875. 


BY ALEXANDER HUTCHINS, A.M., M.D. 


PART I—THE PROBLEM. 


For what there is of excellence in 
the educational process, credit is to 
be given, without stint or reservation, 
te the educators; what is deficient, 
incomplete, injudicious or harmful, is 
not so much to be passed to the ac- 
count of the educators, as to the 
thoughtlessness,lack of discrimination, 
unwise ambition and avoidance of re- 
sponsibility on the part of the parents. 
The teacher, by the very exercise of 
his vocation, has always been in ad- 
vance of public sentiment, and, chafing 
under restraint, has never been per- 
mitted to act up to the full limits of 
his experience. Holding one ob- 
ject in clear view, he has wrought 
out the best mode of accomplishing 
his purpose, within the limits pre- 
scribed for him by his patrons. He 
has all along followed the up-hill 
track, over which all travel, who 
have provided a supply in excess 
of the demand. No more earnest, 
devoted, patient, sacrificing, absorbed, 
enthusiastic and intelligent workers 
gather around any labor, than they 
who wait on the ministry of teaching. 


The plans devised to accomplish the 
best results with the material, in the 
shortest time, are their unaided work. 

The relations of parent and teacher, 
employer and employed, bid defiance 
to the recognized laws of trade. Not 
only does the latter settle on the end 
he proposes, and mature his plans to 
achieve it as far as possible, independ- 
ent of scrutiny or criticism, but the 
former hands over his offspring to be 
dealt with pro forma, heedless of end or 
plans. The consciousness that some- 
thing is being done, is the self-satify- 
ing assurance when the quarterly bills 
are audited and paid. The child con- 
forms to a curriculum during the pre- 
scribed hours, and goes to waste the 
remainder of the time, or he is handed 
over to the educator, body and soul, 
and school hours and home hours are 
dictated by another than the parent. 
Were it not that the school is reckoned 
among the proprieties of life by the 
better classes, and held as a relief 
from the exercise of home-police by 
the lower classes, the confidence with 
which these young immortals are 
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handed over by their natural guard- 
ians, in blind, unquestioning, glad sub- 
missiveness, to the control and guid- 
ance of the teacher, would inspire the 
belief that the teacher is autocrat or 
saint, all-powerful or unerring. 

There is no uniformity in the educa- 
tional processes, and itis not pretend- 
ed that the best ideas have been reach- 
ed, but the discussions thereon are 
among educators, one with another, 
the conflict of clouds driven by the 
far-off tempests of the upper ether, too 
far off and of no concern to the count- 
ing house or the fireside. Some hard- 
fisted scientist or rapt visionary, now 
and then takes the floor to codify or 
amend; but educator, scientist or vis- 
ionary are all of a piece to him of the 
ledger, the counter or the spade; to 
her of the kitchen, the nursery or the 
boudoir. | 

Schools exist,children abound; boys 
and girls, young men and maidens, 
must be sent to the schools. Reckon- 
ing on the prevailing sentiment of the 
people, educational portals are thrown 
open, and there is no misplacing of 
confidence. They are thronged, they 
are crowded, they overflow. The poor 
take advantage of public institutions ; 
fashion and circumstances divide up 
the remainder. The thrust-out wait 
and the spoiled pet of fortune are yet 
to stand far out in the years, and 
looking back to wonder why they 
were treated thus and not differently ; 
why the process was so general and 
not particular ; why the individuality 
was not gathered up instead of merged 
into the mass; why the father’s 
fatherly and the mother’s motherly 
affection did not discover the tenden- 
cy and appropriate it fitly. 


The process and the parent are not 
in community of interest for the child. 
The process is the embodiment of ove 
idea, to enable the child’s mind to ac- 
quire and use knowledge. The parent 
is, or ought to be, imbued with ‘wo 
responsibilities: care for the child’s 
mental training, and anxiety for his 
bodily vigor. The educational process 
contemplates so little beyond mental 
discipline and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge, that it is substantially a correct 
statement that this is all it intends to 
accomplish. The child’s school career 
is conformity to a curriculum. A heap 
of well-worn, thumbed, and dismem- 
bered books, attests the battle and the 
victory. There are notable excep- 
tions. That the exceptions are notable 
is the salient fact. The introduction of 
calisthenic exercises and _ military 
drill, and the establishment of gymna- 
siums have been a concession to out- 
side pressure. 

The routine of the teacher, and the 
indifference of the parent, have been 
confronted by the hygienist. He has 
disturbed the one and aroused the 
other. The private contract between 
the teacher and the parent is weaker 
now than formerly. The advent of the 
social scientist is thrusting the process 
into the ranks of those questions held 
to be germane to public economics. 
The State, as represented by the better 
qualified, is not simply to deal out 
charters, but, looking to the broader 
interests beyond, is to push routine 
and indifference to one side, and wise- 
ly lead the process along by the two- 
fold nature of the child. 

Vigorous health is no less a com- 
fort to the individual than essential to 
the interests of the State. Whatever 
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influences depress the physical well- 
being of the people, not only lessen 
population, but diminish industry. 
The State thrives on an industrious, 


vigorous and increasing population. ° 


Good health and good morals live 
under the same roof, and intelligence 
is not a very distant neighbor. Good 
health has a firm grip on all the 
chances to prosperity, while infirmity 
of body insecurely slips away from 
all endeavor. 
far as the body is capable. 

The Scientist asserts that the educa- 
tional process which is to lead up the 
children into wise and effective ma- 
turity, whose intelligence is to carve 
out the riper civilization, shall not in- 


fringe on the conditions needful for 


the best physical development, because 
the health of the people is essential to 
the strength of the State. Being a 
student of processes as well as results, 
he is curious and inquisitive into the 
various modes by which it is proposed 
to unfold the intellectual capacities, 
but he demands that, while the body 
is developing, its best development 
shall not be interfered with A 
reformer as well, he is not to be 
stopped on his way by interesting 
speculations on the unity of spirit or 
the material nature of thought; it is 
sufficient that as the mind and body 
travel in company in this world, the 
education of the one is not to be at 
the expense of the other. The educa- 
tional process must take no averages. 
It must stop short of doing any harm. 
Physiologist, likewise, he knows that 
the brain “furnishes conditions neces- 
sary for the manifestation of mind,’* 





* Clinical Lectures on the Principles and Practice of 
Medicine, by J. A. Bennett, M. D., F. R. S. E., page 142. 


Courage is strong, so. 


and, as the phenomena alone concern 
him, it does not matter whether the 
brain secretes thought or is the instru- 
ment of thought; but it is radical with 
him that the brain is a material part of 
a material body ; that one part of that 
body may be cultivated at the expense 
of all the rest; that the highest co- 
ordinated development of the entire 


_ body constitutes the highest physical 


integrity, and so he insists that the 
process shall not interfere with this 
co-ordinated development. 

The child is a spiritual and material 
compound. No compend of morai 
maxims, no system of training, can 
prudently ignore this connection of 
mind and body. Apparently they 
come into ‘the world together, but the 
history of their development is not 
the same. The former is capable of 
unlimited development, the latter ar- 
rives at a prescribed limit, and waste 
and repair are the conditions of its 
maturity. The former possesses un- 
limited possibilities of growth, with a 
reaching beyond into the unknown; 
the latter’s maturity is a constant ten- 
dency to decay,and within a limited 
period waste exceeds repair, and dis- 
solution follows. The former applies 
itself to its own culture; the latter is 
passively obedient to its own organic 
laws. 

T This brain, whose function, accord- 
ing to the new terminology, is to cer- 
ebrate, furnishes conditions necessary 
to the manifestations of mind, and 
these manifestations are made, not by 
the brain, which furnishes the neces- 
sary conditions, but by other parts of 
the body influenced by the brain. 
Intelligent action, the adaptation of 
means to ends, is bodily action in- 
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spired by the mind. Alienists are 
finding evidence of the physical causes 
of insanity.* The body, wisely di- 
rected or not, is always the instrument, 
and, active or at rest, is still the instru- 
ment. As the brain is but a portion 
of the body, dependent on the same 
nutritive processes by which the rest 
of the body is nourished, and as the 
brain furnishes no manifestations of 
the mind, save as it is connected with 
the general organism, and as the mind 
subserves to its purposes all. parts of 
the organism, excepting those cen- 
nected with organic life, it is more 
consonant with accuracy of statement 
to assert that the material nature (i. e., 
the body) furnishes the conditions 
necessary for the manifestation of the 
spiritual. Of course, this statement 
assigns to the body a position entirely 
subordinate to the mind, and places 
the culture of the spiritual on the 
higher level—a statement altogether 
in harmony with nature and revela- 
tion. 

But it is an ordinary inference that, 
being an instrument, the culture of 
the body is a means to the better cul- 
ture of the mind, and, further, that 
the highest bodily culture is the only 
condition consistent with the mani- 
festations of the broadest spiritual 
culture. Let this not be interpreted 
to mean that bodily strength is a 
synonym for bodily perfection. The 
athlete is a monstrosity of. muscle. 
The wiry fingers of the pianist, 
trained to the most delicate manipu- 
lations, assume no supple strength to 
accomplish other labor. Special de- 





*Insanity: Its dependence on physical disease, by J. 
P. Gray, M.D. ‘Transactions of New York State Med. 
Soc., 1871. 


Pathology of Insanity, ditto 1874. 
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velopment neither necessitates nor 


assumes bodily soundness. The high- 
est bodily culture would include not 
only the trained capacity to do all 
that had ever been done as its best, 
but likewise the trained capacity to do 
what is capable of being done by the 
body. It need not be hinted that this 
is without the limits of human cul- 
ture, for life is too short for the culti- 
vation and experience that must ante- 
cede this training. No one life can 
wring out all the secrets of any one 
treasury of effort, whether of body or 
of mind. 

But, for the sake of contrast, this 
highest bodily culture is set over 
against that integrity of the body 
which furnishes the conditions best 
suited to the manifestations of mind. 
In one way or another, bodily unsound- 
ness will modify these manifesta- 
tions. And, still further, all along 
the upward track of the co-ordinated 
development of mind and body, the 
physical peculiarities, whether of or- 
ganization or disease, modify these 
manifestations. Legs are essential to 
running and eyes to seeing, and one 
born without legs would have as im- 
perfect conception of running as one 
born blind has of sensible things. 
That the child acts as his parent 
does, in many ways, is not the result 
of imitation, but because of similarity of 
structure. Theserious objection to the 
intermarriage of relations, is that the 
physical defects of the parents are in- 
tensified in the offspring, and the men- 
tal imbecility is again the result of 
structure. 

As the body is the instrument of the 
mind, and the integrity of the body is 
essential to the best development of 
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the mind, the educational process that 
is to command the respectful attention 
of the scientist, is, on the one hand, to 
adapt the mental training to the con- 
ditions imposed by the peculiarities of 
the individual, and, on the other, to so 
conduct the mental training, that it 
shall not infringe on the conditions 
best suited to the development of the 
body. 

If a healthy child be subjected to 
mental training, the educator may 
properly assume that the child’s mind 
may be fitly and harmoniously discip- 
lined. Mental labor is not only 
brain work, and notoriously ex- 
hausting, but the conditions, under 
which study is pursued, are not the 
conditions suited to the best bodily 
vigor. “Mental fatigue is only what 
the mind feels of an impaired state of 
the brain, whose reparative nutrition 
goes on undisturbed during sleep.” * 
So, if the educator is looking to the 
best future results, he must be aware 
that brain work will depress and ex- 
haust the healthiest child, and be skill- 
ful to know when rest is needed. 

In pressing theclaim, that the harmo- 
nious development of the body, as the 
surety of healthful maturity, is not only 
essential to the best mental discipline, 
but should be held as of paramount 
importance, it is asserted that it is the 
duty of the parent to be watchful, lest 
the anxiety of the teacher, to properly 
fulfil his work, hinder or thwart this 
development. Excellent mental cul- 
ture may be associated with an infirm 
body, made so bythe conditions under 
which that culture was acquired, but 
the comfort of the individual, and the 
interests of the State, would be en- 





* Paget’s Surgical Pathology, p. 28. 





hanced, if that same culture were com- 
bined with a vigorous body. “ Wher- 
ever a population is found generally 
weakly, stinted, scrofulous, there is 
found a corresponding type of brain, 
which cannot be trusted to do good 
work, which is capable more or less of 
madness, whether solitary or epidemic. 
It may be very active—it may be very 
quick at catching at new and grand 
ideas —all the more quick, perhaps, on 


account of its own secret malaise and 


self-discontent; but it will be irritable, 
spasmodic, hysterical. It will be apt 
to mistake capacity for talk for capacity 
for action, excitement for earnestness, 
virulence for force, and, too often, cru- 
elty for justice. It will lose manful 
independénce, individuality, original- 
ity, and when men act, they will act 
from the consciousness of personal 
weakness, like sheep rushing over a 
hedge, leaning against each other, ex- 
horting each other to be brave, and 
swaying about in mobs and masses.’’* 

Better send a weak child to expand 
on the frontier and grow up a healthy 
man, than to college to ripen his mind 
and destroy his digestion. Better give 
a ruddy boy the benefit of a common- 
school discipline and then stop, if it is 
found that further school life pales his 
cheek and makes his elasticity droop. 
Knowledge is good, and mental dis- 
cipline, that enables one to take ad- 
vantage of favorable and turn unto- 
ward circumstance to the best ac- 
count, is also good; but excellent 
mental culture in a weak body is very 
much more helpless in the conflict of 
life, than average information in a 
strong body. 





* Health and Education, Rev. Chas. Kingsley,'F.L.S , 
F.GS., p. 17. 
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School education is conducted du- 
ring the years in which the body is 
being developed. The State makes 
provision that no child need fail of 
gaining a discipline that the man, if 
so disposed or circumstanced, can im- 
prove on. That there are defects in 
the system is unquestionable, but it is 
also true that public sentiment will 
yet eradicate them by forcing the au- 
thorities to recognize the established 
laws of Hygiene. It is not probable 
that the great mass of the population 
will ever be better able, than now, to 
allow their children to remain in 
school, after they are old enough to 
be put in the way of earning their own 
living. The more favored classes, 
hereafter as now, are to be brought 
face to face with this problem of the 
co-ordinated development of mind and 
body, and running through a longer 
period of time. 

By the organization of the common 
school, and by charters to the higher 
institutions of learning, the State re- 
cognizes that the intelligence of the 
people is essential to its prosperity. 
No restriction need be placed on the 
extent of the mental training to which 
children may be subjected, save as the 
processes may interfere with the best 
development of the body. The power 
of the State to organize and charter, is 
itself a concession that the State should 
exercise such an oversight as shall in- 
sure proper use of its franchises. As 
has been shown, neither the teacher 
nor the parent can exercise impartial 
judgment. The State must have its 
laws and regulations framed by scien- 
tists, and it is from this class that those 
must be chosen to whom shall be 


delegated the authority to see that 


these regulations are judiciously en- 
forced. 

Something more than medical su- 
pervision of schools is needed. Prac- 
tically, this supervision would be lim- 
ited to the detection and removal of 
unhealthful influences. The educa- 
tional process is the object of the 
higher criticism, and this process is to 
be judged by its conformity, not toa 
theory of education, but to the physi- 
cal condition of the child. Some well- 
informed people believe that there are 
systems of school education to which 
no child can be righteously subjected— 
systems, from obedience to which, 
some exceptional cases may escape 
unscathed; to-which many are utterly 
unable to conform, and on which oth- 
ers, in a vain endeavor to obey,.are 
wrecked. Of course, no board of edu- 
cation, no principal, no teacher, can be 
found, at whose doors these evils can 
be laid Without remonstrance. If sin 
there be, somebody else is the sin- 
ner. Mere medical supervision would 
not meet this issue. The experience 
of the physician, the training of the 
physiologist, and familiarity with the 
work of the educator, are a trinity of 
accomplishment and skill, alone com- 
petent to arbitrate between the re- 
morseless energy of the teacher and 
the passive indifference of the parent. 

But this problem of the co-ordinat- 
ed development of mind and body 
will not come under State super- 
vision, nor will it be subjected to any 
competent or authoritative scrutiny 
until the importancé thereof has been 
sown, and grown, and blossomed, and 
fruited in public sentiment. The 
average of the State is the average of 
the people. Laws follow, and do not 
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anticipate public opinion. They are 
but public opinion formulated. If 
the child is to be dealt with wisely by 
the teacher, the parent has first to com- 
prehend the child. When the parent 
feels the importance of making every 
step of the child tend towards a health- 
ful maturity, and that “to be is to be 
well,” according to the Roman maxim, 
when he comprehends that the har- 
monious development of the body can 
be interfered with by injudicious pro- 
cesses of mental training, the child’s 
education will not, thenceforth, be un- 
conditionally delegated to another; 
will cease to be submission to custom, 
and will assume its proper place as a 
duty to be conscientiously and intelli- 
gently fulfilled. The good sense of 
the people will then find expression in 
the State. 

Though so little is known of the 
laws of human production, yet it is 
recognized that each child is, in his 
physical organization, by the infinite 
complexity of transmission, the re- 
sultant of his ancestry. This original 
organization, by the myriad influences 
that are to affect its development, is to 
sustain in maturity certain peculiari- 
ties, which are to distinguish it from 
every other. The mental processes, 
and the mental manifestations, are 
not only affected, but controlled, by 
these peculiarities of the physical 
organization. Indeed, following out 
the line of modern investigation, it 
has: been boldly asserted by a distin- 
guished alienist, that the extraordinary 
excellence which has been ascribed to 
genius is related to special forms ot 
insanity.* 





*A. Maudsley, M. D., Journal of Mental Science, 


1871. 


_ experience. 


But this problem of the co-ordinat- 
ed development of mind and body 
awaits solution, that the educational 
processes, suited to the conditions im- 
posed by sex, may be satisfactorily 
differentiated. Public sentiment has 
been assailed by two criticisms op- 
posite in character. The one asserts 
that the higher education of woman 
must be conducted in accordance with 
the laws of her physical organization, 
in order that that organization may 
be harmoniously, and, therefore, best 
developed: The-other claims that her 
organization interposes no hindrance 
to her education being conducted in 
precise identity with the other sex. 
Many side issues have been discussed 
with great acerbity, but this statement 
of the two conflicting opinions touches 
the essential basis of discussion. It 
is a question of fact, to be submitted 
to experience, or to be judged by the 
facts of science. Experiences differ, 
and individual cases count for but 
little. It is too serious a question to 
be submitted to experience, if the laws 
of her organization are sufficiently 
well-defined to decide it in advance of 
It is a question affecting 
her development and maturity, re- 
gardful alike of her processes of 
growth and the purposes .of her 
growth. In the following section the 
essential physiology of woman has 
been outlined, and the law of her 
organization traced to its last analysis, 
furnishing a criterion by which the 
questions discussed in the succeeding 
section have been-judged. 

The acquisition of knowledge, and 
the discipline of the mind which is to 
enable it to readily acquire and skil- 
fully use knowledge, though con- 
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nected as efforts of the mind, are still 
different mental operations. The pos- 
session of knowledge is one thing, 
and does not necessarily imply that 
control of the mental powers, which 
places them at will and at once ex 
rapport with new situations, new ideas, 
and the relations of new facts, which 
control is mental discipline, and is 
quite another thing. A disciplined 
mind must, of necessity, be possessed 
of some information, but knowledge 
may be so mixed, incongruous, and 
un-related, as to be utterly dissociated 
from anything like mental discipline. 
Now, as the relation of the educa- 
tional process to mental and physical 
education is not a comparison of the 
excellence of either, but a survey of 
the development of both, it will be 
readily perceived that the physical 
conditions, under which knowledge 
may be acquired and mental discipline 
secured, may vary exceedingly. 

The skilled educator and the parent 
are here widely at variance in their 
comprehension of the situation, and 
it is unquestionably true that the er- 
rors the former commits are oftentimes 
due to the pressure brought to bear 
by the unwise demands of the latter. 
The child, just turned into her teens, 
glibly rehearsing sines and tangents, 
and wantonly disporting with levers 
and fulerums, while she may be the 
pride of a boastful circle of friends, 
must cause the outraged conscience 
of the educator to toss sleeplessly on 
its pillow. 

Learning by rote, and acquisition 
by the wholesale, demand a physical 
strain in extent and continuance far 
in excess of that proportionate mental 


and physical development which are. 


parallel to each other, just so far as they 
are conformed to a principal common 
to both, viz: exercise in advance of 
development arrests growth. Arrest- 
ed physical development, and imper- 
fect mentai discipline, have this in 
common, that no combination of pro- 
pitious circumstances can ever make 
up the growth that has once been 
dwarfed. 

The future is always uncertain; the 
process of education, mental and phys- 
ical, should be directéd to so prepare 
the mind and body, that the condi- 
tions of the future may be readily 
complied with, and that the opportuni- 
ties of the future may be taken advan- 
tage of without hindrance. A well- 
balanced and evenly-organized phy- 
sique will enable a man to earn his 


living as a blacksmith, endure hard-’ 


ship and exposure in discovery, or 
enjoy most completely the benign in- 
fluences of an easy life, as circum- 


stances, not altogether of his own _ 


making, may place him. So a well- 
disciplined mind is not only an 
adornment to ordinary life, but may 
enable one judiciously to administer 
important trusts, may fit for suc- 
cessful application to science, art 
or literature, as special qualifications 
may incline. Early education is not 
a preparation for a special purpose, 
but for azy purpose, that a// efforts 
may be directed to the best and most 
enjoyable ends. 

This co-ordinated development of 
mind and body, does not imply that 
mental education is any contravention 
of physical laws; it only demands that 
regard shall be had to these laws. It 


-does not imply that all mental labor 


is injurious to the body; it asserts that 
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all such labor ,should recognize the 
conditions needful for the bodily vigor. 
It does not require the disregard of 
system ; it declares that the children, 
who are the material to be developed, 
are different one from the other, and 
that the system shall not be inflexi- 
ble; that this co-ordinated develop- 
ment cannot be hap-hazard, but must 
be systematic, adaptive, skilled, watch- 
ful, unceasing. 

Furthermore, this subordination, in 
the educational process, of the culture 
of the mental faculties to the condi- 
tions requisite to the harmonious de- 
velopment of the body, is in behalf 
of the upward culture of the race. It 
is, in the economy of things, that 
structure furnishes the conditions for 
the spiritual manifestations. So, like- 
wise, does structure limit these mani- 
festations. The flesh is lower and 
subordinate to the spirit, but in this 
perishable body the immortal spirit is 
temporarily lodged. The integrity of 
the body is essential to the most 
varied usefulness ofthe spirit. Neglect 
of the culture of the body is at the ex- 
pense of the comfort, the liberty and 
the usefulness of the spirit. The co- 
ordinated development of mind and 
body, is not only that the strong may 
be best endowed, but that the weaker, 
who are the legitimate result of ances- 
tral transgression of physical law, may 
be lifted up. 

Science shall not dissociate itself 
from man’s relations to his God and 
his duty to the whole brotherhood of 
man, and avow that knowledge must 
be increased, though the weaker goes 
to the wall. The *“survival of the 

*Building ofa Brain,by E. H. Clarke, M.D.,p. 47. where 


reason is assumed to have place in the perpetuation of 
the fittest. 





(2) 


fittest ’ may have its place in science, 
as belonging to the facts of Natural 
History, but the Christian philanthro- 
pist can know no Spartan edict to 
wipe out the weaker bodies. The 
body may be weak; ignorance and 
recklessness may have made it so; but 
the spirit is in the disposition of Him 
who gave it. “The citizen is no more re- 
sponsible for his own weakness than for 
his-own existence. Society—that is, in 
plain English, we and our ancestors— 
are responsible for both; and we must 
fulfil the duty and keep him in life, and 
if we can, heal, strengthen and devel- 
op him to the utmost, and make the 
best of that which ‘fate and our de- 
servings ’ has given us to deal with.’* 
The operation of the causes that 
have made infirmity and weakness to 
be passed into the heritage of this 
generation can be stopped, and infirm- 
ity and weakness, carefully nurtured, 
can be strengthened into a maturity 
that shall transmit a stronger and a 
better race. 

It is no valid argument, that the 
present civilization is intense, and he, 
who cannot place himself in the van, 
ignobles and wrecks his life. The man 
must not be wrecked in the effort to 
master the civilization. The civiliza- 
tion must be forced back to its place 
to meet the capacities of man. The 
civilization is wrong which excites 
unduly human effort. 

The educational process is not re- 
sponsible for the untoward influences 
that unsteady life, but, nevertheless, it 
is unfitted for its task if these influ- 
ences are not taken into account. 
Localities may vary these influences, 
but to some extent they exist every- 

* Health and Education, page 7. 
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where. In the country and the town, 
they are perverse, but they are incom- 
parably worse in the city. The say- 
ing, “give me the first seven years of 
a child’s life and it is indifferent who 
has the remainder,” has been so gen- 
erally accepted as the universal belief, 
that to credit any oneas the fabricator 
of the maxim, spoils a dozen other 
reputations equally the original, but 
the second seven and the third seven 
are shore-lined with wrecks. 

The instability and the fretfulness 
of living are to be stamped out in the 
home. The teacher will have no fair 


EDUCATION. 


chance till the parent is willing to lis- 
ten to the entreaty to protect the 
child. The practical working of the 
co-ordinate development of mind and 
body, in the educational process, can 
be guided by the general rules which 
physiology may furnish, but the parent 
in the home hours, and the teacher in 
the school-room, must apply these 
rules to the child, not as a genus, but 
as an individual. There is here no 
text for the doctrinaire, but there is 
the inspiration for duty, anxious for 
results, the most effective and the 
most enduring. 


MY BOYS. 


BY SARAH L. STILSON. 


Some whisper or prompt when the teacher’s not by, 
Or algebra formulz take on the sly, 
Or are caught on the stairs by their noise; 
So they’re not winged angels, I very well know, 
Yet all your rare seraphs of rainbow and snow 
Have not power to awaken my interest so, 

As my wayward boys. 


True, not long they’ll remember the paths of the stars, 
They’ll forget every date of the Punic wars, 
True, their roughness annoys; 
But “a boy is a boy,” and his will “the wind’s will;” 
There’s a note in each soul that its tumult may still; 
There’s a key which, once struck to sweet music, will thrill, 
The shouts of my boys. 


So I follow their dream in its outward gaze, 
As it winds away o’er their coming days, 
Where they think naught annoys; 
‘Tis a tale of such pictureful interest, 
That the gladdest, the naughtiest one seems the best, 
And I half forgive all the wild unrest, 
In my free, bright boys. 
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I think of’three graves that are under the snow, 

Of three bright, laughing students I used to know, 
Of such gladsome voice ; 

And black eyes that danced in their sportive glee, 

When their “side” was just gaining the victory, 

Oh! one of the joys of heaven will be 


To meet my boys. 


Teachers, we sow on a rocky soil, 
Does it seem oftentimes but a thankless toil ? 


Nay, rather rejoice ; 


They shall reap in joy who now sow in tears, 

We shall find our reward in the beautiful years, 

We'll be glad through eternity’s circling spheres, 
That we worked for our boys. 
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SECOND ARTICLE. 


BY JAMES CRUIKSHANK, LL.D. 


The old Roman maxim, sana mens 
in corpore sano, is as worthy of accept- 
ance in this day, as when, centuries 
ago, it expressed to the dwellers. by 
the Tiber the intimate and necessary 
dependence of the mind upon the body. 
And these relations are. reciprocal. 
There are, indeed, morbid physical 
conditions that not only consist with 
a preternatural expression of some of 
the mental powers, but even foster it, 
and promote those manifestations of 
mind which we call genius; but healthy, 
vigorous thought—broad, generous 
and helpful to the world—needs, as its 
accessory, the functions of the body, 
in due and harmonious relation, puls- 
ing with a vigorous life. That the 
mind may be free and strong, the body 
must be its minister to serve it, and 
not to fret andannoy. Any system of 


education is, therefore, false, and fatal 
to the end of true culture, that does 


not embrace the care and growth of 
the body, as well as the training and 
furnishing of the mind. Any condi- 
tions of physical discomfort, induced 
or permitted under the pretense that 
thereby the intellect is to be minis- 
tered to, is not merely an outrage 
upon the body, but defrauds the mind 
of its most healthful and most hopeful 
means of coming into its inheritance. 
There are instances, no doubt, in 
which an over-wrought brain has in- 
volved the body in its own premature 
destruction; but these instances are 
rare, except where hereditary or con- 
stitutional physical weakness has fur- 
nished the conditions, and excessive 
mental strain may have accelerated 
the progress of disease which it did 
not create; or utter neglect of the 
rights of the body may have produced 
such functional disturbance that decay 
and death would have ensued equally 
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without as with mental toil. Gener- 
ally, it is the body that enslaves the 
mind and dwarfs its growth, or gives 
abnormal direction to its faculties. 

And if this is true of the adult, 
whose mind is mature and whose 
will may assert its power over bodily 
pain in the presence of rapt and in- 
spiring thought, or of ecstatic spirit- 
ual states, how much more of the child, 
whose whole life is one of the senses, 
and every nerve-thrill a minister of 
mental pleasure and delight. or of dis- 
content and disorder! Certain it is, 
that for practical educational pur- 
poses, the senses of the body are the 
only avenues of reaching the mind; 
and whatever tends to their discom- 
fort or their misdirection, disastrously 
affects the mind and spirit. 

There are trades and vocations which 
necessity sometimes compels children 
and youth to pursue, that are insepara- 
ble from influences tending to impair 
the vital energies; but no one of these 
unwholesome conditions need attend a 
well-ordered system of intellectual ed- 
ucation. Poverty or misfortune may 
make the hovel or the crowded tene- 
ment to be the child’s only home, and 
disease may come on the wings of a 
deadly malaria, or hunger may blanch 
the cheek and enfeeble the body; but 
no necessity sits at the door of the 
school-room to make it a prison for 
the mind, or a pest-house for the flesh. 
The pure air of heaven and the bright 
are without 





sunshine—God’s gifts 
money and without price. And so, in 
the interest not only of the body, but 
still more of the mind’s free, healthful 
life, and of the best and most hopeful 
culture of the spirit, must the school- 
room be made the most healthful and 





attractive spot on earth. If upon a 
grassy lawn, surrounded by trees and 
flowers, that are themselves ministers 
of intellectual strength and spiritual 
beauty, or in the crowded city, let san- 
itary conditions, first, of light, heat, 
pure air, and all other provisions that 
promote physical health and _ plea- 
sure, receive chief attention, and then 
whatever addresses the intellect or 
tends to refine the taste and improve 
the morals, will more readily do its 
office work. , 

Surely, even in these times, $75,000 
or $100,000, ought to build a house 
capable of accommodating from twelve 
to fifteen hundred pupils, replete with 
every appliance and convenience to 
fulfil all these conditions. 

We do not here enter at large upon 
the discussion of the question of 
warming and ventilation, except to 
say, that their confessed importance 
should make them the foremost con- 
ditions in the discussion of all plans 
and estimates for school buildings. 
And it does not need large experience 
to see that much of the theory that 
has been wasted—plans of ventilation 
adopted only to be abandoned— 
would be less necessary, did we but 
provide for ample room. Overcrowd- 
ing is the great evil. If 100 cubic 
feet to a child isa minimum to com- 
fort and health, under ordinary con- 
ditions (without mechanical means 
for ventilation), it must needs follow 
that 50 cubic feet, to give the same 
renovation of the atmosphere contin- 
ually, must have double the means for 
supply. It is a practical mistake to 
suppose that the force by which foul 
air is expelled, and that which is 
fresh and pure takes its place, can 
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be supplied without some direct 
means to induce circulation. If 
our school buildings could be re- 
constructed with due regard to the 
necessary conditions, and then the 
number of pupifs to be accommo- 
dated strictly limited, the problem 
would be easy of solution. | 

But we must deal sometimes with 
evils as they are, and, if we cannot re- 
move the cause, at least provide expe- 
dients that shall mitigate their effects. 
The intelligent teacher will study 
carefully practical effects, as of raising 
or lowering windows, and the like, 
and seek to do that which gives the 
freest egress and ingress of air, with 
the least danger from direct drafts, or 
sudden changes of temperature. 

Two windows opened 3 inches each 
are better than one 6, or even 12 
inches. Sometimes a little opening, 
both at top and bottom, will provide 
the conditions for circulation. 

Cold air is not necessarily pure air; 
and it is not infrequent that the letting 
in of cold air has increased rather then 
diminished the baleful effects of the 
foul atmosphere of a crowded room.* 

Among the most common practices, 
sometimes, through sheer thoughtless- 
ness, at others from lack of knowledge, 
may be found the following: warmth 
being desirable—especially when 
teacher and pupils have come in cold 
from the outer air—the room is kept 
close, until the temperature becomes 
oppressively hot, the air vitiated, and 
every pore open, when, in sudden 
desperation, doors, windows, or both, 
are thrown open, the evil which it was 





*Don’t deceive yourself by supposing that because your 
room is cold, it is ventilated. The mercury may be at 
zero, and yet the air may be too stale and exhausted to 
support life. 


the intention to remove, is supple- 
mented by a still greater one; perspi- 
ration 1s checked, and the foundation 
is laid for countless diseases. 

In rooms having windows upon op- 
posite sides, the effect of the chill- 
ing draft is often increased by in- 
ducing a current ¢hrough the room, 
directly upon the heads of pupils, not 
necessarily purifying the air, but 
hazarding even worse evils. The in- 
telligent and thoughtful teacher will 
havea care that an equable and health- 
ful temperature is maintained—not 
passing from one extreme to the other 
—and for the purpose of a supply of 
pure air, make use of some simple de- 
vice, which, while giving free opening 
for ingress and egress of air, shall 
avoid a direct draft with the fearful 
results it is likely to produce. 

We may as well emphasize the fact, 
that below a certain amount of cubit 
space for each person (or, what is the 
same thing, any excess above a maxi- 
mum number of persons for a given 
space), any overcrowding makes pro; 
per ventilation simply impossible, 
without some mechanical means. It 


‘may be suggestive to consider that a 


small room is much more easily ven- 
tilated than a large one with the same 
superficial area for each person. 

A recent authority* estimates that 
there is required each hour, for every 
pupil, from 400 to 500 cubic feet of 
fresh air. Other careful observers put 
the figures much higher than this. 
Dr.- Bell, in a recent addresst before 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association, 





* Carl Pfeiffer, Paper before the American Public 
Health Association. 


+ The Sanitarian, for March, 1875. 
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after a careful analysis of all the ele- 
ments that enter into the problem of 
air-supply, very forcefully and aptly 
remarks: “A pure atmosphere is the 
first need of the school-room; without 
it none of the vital functions can be 
sustained in health. We have seen 
the wonderful activity with which the 
functions of life are performed; that 
within twenty seconds, a poisonous 
gas drawn in with the breath perme- 
ates every tissue of the body; that ev- 
ery single respiratory act multiplies 
the carbonic acid a hundred fold. No 
teacher, surely, will fail to appreciate 
the importance of these phenomena, 
nor should he fail to teach them to 
to his pupils. A new series of ques- 
tions in arithmetic should be devised 
for their inculcation, such as: ‘If half 
a cubic inch of oxygen* be consumed 
at every respiration, how many respi- 
rations will it take to consume 25 cu- 
bic feet? If air that has been once 
passed through the lungs contain five 
and a-half per cent. of carbonic acid, 
bow many volumes of atmosphere will 
it require to reduce it to four parts, 
per ten thousand? If a single pupil 
breathes 7o cubic feet of air in four 
hours, how many cubic feet will be 
required for 600 pupils seven hours? 
If a closet of 300 cubic feet capacity 
require 2,000 cubic feet of air every 
hour to purify the air sufficiently for 
one individual, how many cubic feet 
of air will be required every hour to 
purify the atmosphere of a school- 
room 40 X 35 X 12, containing 75 pu- 
pils?’”’ 

The R. I. Medical Society, after ma- 
ture discussion (as noticed in Dr. 





* Oxygen constitutes but one-fifth the volume of the 
atmosphere. 


Bell’s paper), put on record, as their 
opinion, that “three hundred cubic 
feet of space, and twenty-five square 
feet of floor space should be the 
minimum for each child in a school- 
room, in connection with good venti- 
lation.” 

The recent report of Superintendent 
Kiddle, of New York, details afresh 
the fearful state of things in relation 
to this question of school-room venti- 
lation, but is so suggestive of reforms 
which we hope an enlightened public 
sentiment may compel, that we quote 
briefly : 

“The report to your Board, in May 
last, presents this deplorable fact in 
the clearest manner. In the furnish- 
ing of the rooms, no regard has been 
had to any other consideration, than 
to crowd in as many seats as the su- 
perficial area would permit, and this 
without the application of any just 
sanitary principle or law. Thus, in 
some of the recitation rooms, the 
amount of cubit feet of air per pupil, 
ranges from too to 150 and upwards, 


- while in many others, it is below 50, 


in some even less than 40. In Prim- 
ary School No. 7, for example, none 
of the class-rooms in use afford 40 
cubit feet of air per pupil, while the 
means of ventilation would be very 
inefficient even in larger or less 
crowded rooms. No more seats 
should be placed in a room, than 
would be justified by its size,and other 
considerations, having reference to the 
means of ventilation. In these crowd- 
ed rooms it is often. necessary, even 
in the coldest .weather, to open win- 
dows, and thus expose to cold cur- 
rents of air many of the young and 
often delicate pupils, who thus fre- 
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quently contract the most serious, and 
sometimes fatal, maladies.’’* 

Assuming that those conditions 
have been secured, whereby, with am- 
ple room, and with intelligent and ju- 
dicious care, the conditions of warmth, 
sunlight and pure air may be secured; 
the practical question is next present- 
ed, concerning the province of the 
teacher in the management of the 
physical education of the _ school- 
room. 

And here, it may be observed, that 
with children far more than with 
adults, mental states are dependent 
upon both subjective and objective 
bedily conditions; and healthful vigor 
of the body always consist with the 
truest normal activity of the mind. 

We shall assume, as universally con- 
ceded, that that culture is most worth 
which is truly natural, and not con- 
ventional nor forced, nor put upon 
the child contrary to his natural apti- 
tudes, his largest -capabilities, and 
(unless they have’ become depraved) 
his dominant tastes and desires. That 
is, the child should be educated as a 
child for what he is, what he is capa- 
ble of, what he should become. It 
may be said, also, that when the body 
is most at ease—in the almost uncon- 
cious life of buoyant health and com- 





*The following instance is one among thousands that 
may be met with, showing that, the importance of this 
subject cannot be exaggerated. The Philadelphia Press, 
as quoted in New York 77mes, April 11, says: 


‘In the Allen street building, in a room occupied by 
a teacher and seventy pupils—the dimensions of the 
room being about the same as those of the notorious 
Black Hole of Calcutta—it was ascertained that the Pe: 
portion of carbonic acid gas was 32 parts in 10,000 of the 
air of the room, the average amount in ordinarily pure 
air being from 3 to 6 parts in 10,000. There were also in 
this room a hot stove and no ventilation; and had the 
occupants been detained all night, as were the historic 
British victims, a like fatality would probably have re- 
sulted. In another school-house, the space occupied by 
ventilating shafts had been turned into what was sup- 
posed to be of greater utility—closets for the teachers!”’ 
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fort—then the mind acts freest, and 
even moral influences are healthful, 
hearty and full of vigor. 

This question, therefore,of the school 
room surroundings, involves neces- 
sarily another—that of school employ- 
ments—the alternations of study and 
rest; of mental and physical training ; 
of work and play. This we specially 
emphasize, for it has been the custom 
to so map out the programme of 
each day’s studies, that even the half- 
hourly change from one exercise to 
another hardly relievesthe monotony, 
so much in a groove does the method 
run; and so changeless is the formal 
series of question and answer—of sit- 
ting in judgment upon the literal 
finding of the inquisition to which 
each hapless urchin is daily and mo- 
mently subject. 

In primary classes, especially, it is 
safe to say that not one-half of school- 
time is devoted to recitation and study, 
and yet with brief and infrequent in- 
tervals, the entire five or six hours are 
consumed. What a fearful sacrifice of 
time, and loss of the means for health- 
ful mental and physical recreation ! 


If necessity demand it, or the intellect- 


ual effect were a proportional com- 
pensation, then it might be allowed. 
We need not say that it is the guality, 
and not the quantity of instruction, 
that tells most for mental growth; nor 
that mental work,to be of any real 
worth, must not be listless and aimless, 
but earnest, thoughtful, spirited. A 
teacher who can inspire and concen- 
trate attention, will do more in five 
minutes than another in half an hour. 
Time-serving is not teaching; “look- 
ing on the book ” is not study; saying 
over lessons is not recitation; mem- 
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orizing words by dint of repetition, in 
order to pass at recitation, is not neces- 
sarily either the training of the mem- 
ory or the furnishing of the mind; for 
the next moment they may pass into 
oblivion, after they have made show of 
fulfilling an allotted task. “Euclid is 
buried” daily in primary schools, as 
really as upon the college campus with 
glare of torch-light and mock-requiem 
of students in cap and gown. 

Few school buildings are so con- 
structed as to provide the proper 
means for recreation and physical ex- 
ercise; but even under the embarrass- 
ments of over-crowded rooms, the ju- 
dicious principal, or class teacher, can 
gain time for healthful results, by 
seeming to waste it in frequent inter- 
vals for rest and recreation. The cir- 
cumstances must determine, in each 
case, what is best to be done. 

If we were writing for school 
boards, it might be suggested whether, 
in provisions for further school ac- 
commodations, the same expenditure 
of money necessary to build large and 
expensive houses, could not be laid 
out to better advantage, in a much 
larger number of commodious and in- 
expensive primary schools, easily ac- 
cessible to young pupils, and specially 
adapted in all their appointments to 
the health and comfort of the little 
ones, whose proper early training is 
paramount to all other interests; and 
we might add that, even as things now 
are, a re-arrangement of the school- 
rooms, increasing the number of the 
primary classes, and reducing the 
number of pupilsin each, would even, 
if less pretentions, be at least in the 
interest of the comfort and advance- 
ment of the larger number of pupils. 


Modification of class methods, of 
the hours of school time, or number 
and length of recesses, or periodic 
times for recreation, or ample provi- 
sions for systematic physical exercises, 
—any, or all of these, are worthy of 
consideration. 

The physical evils arising from 
ill-arranged, badly-ventilated and 
over-crowded school-rooms, have been 
so often of late brought to the atten- 
tion of school officers and teachers, 
that these hints must now suffice. 

The intellectual and moral effects are 
not less disastrous; and the evil seems 
all the more deplorable, from the fact 
that the very function of the school 
is to inspire right habits of observa- 
tion and judgment; stimulate health- 
fully the functions of the mind, train 
the will, and inculcate just moral 
principles. It is not so much. the 
knowledge actually acquired, as the 
thirst for knowledge created, which 
even the self-education and experi- 
ence of the whole after life cannot 
satisfy ; not what is done to the pupil 
in helping him to the meager acquisi- 
tion of the prescribed school curricula, 
but the creation in him of that power 
of self-help and self-reliance, and fur- 
nishing him the-instruments of know- 
ledge, inthe use of which he should 
become more and more skillful with 
the advancing years; not to “finish 
his education,” but to degin it—the 
class-room being but the nursery 
where he comes into possession of his 
power to enter the larger school of 
life—where every experience is a 
teacher, and man and nature are open 
books—and the written thoughts of 
all the great ones gone before are his 
classics, translated ever anew into the 
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SPELLING IN SCHOOLS AND SPELLING 


dialect of character, and ever fresh with 
inspiration to emulate their deeds. 
Most reflecting teachers, recalling 
their experience of what is called 
“school discipline,” will concede that 
much, if not most, of the disorder that 
has been’ usually complained of, 
might be referred to conditions which 
a better-ordered school room, and 


MATCHES. Vie ( 


more rational adjustment of school 
work and school recreation, would 
have prevented. The instinct of self- 
protection will assert itself, even in 
children; and it need not be thought 
strange if they sometimes will have it 
understood that they have rights, 
which even teachers and parents are 
bound to respect. 





SPELLING IN SCHOOLS AND SPELLING-MATCHES. 


Let us hope that the spelling-match 
epidemic has reached its maximum, 
and, as Silas Wegg would say, is on the 
decline and fall-off. This latest tidal 
wave of intellectual buffoonery started 
in the interior of the country. It wasa 
growth indigenous to the land of the 
temperance crusaders of last year, but 
with less intensity, dignity of purpose 
and general character, it soon became 
full-fledged, with boundless pow- 
ers for to provoke intellectual dissi- 
pation as wild as ever the inebriate 
experienced in soda water, and with 
no more real utility in its composi- 
tion, than there isinagame of marbles. 
Its course through the country, has 
been a mild assertion of false preten- 
ces. It has been comparatively harm- 
less, in one sense, while in others, it 
has been destructive. It was quickly 
availed of, as an auxiliary to church 
festivals, and as a novel attraction for 
a thousand different charities; but as 
an element in promoting elemetary 
education, it has been a persistent 
fraud. It has given boundless satis- 
faction to witty reporters, and called 
universal attention to the voluminous 
absurdities of our language, and to 
the contradictions of our lexicograph- 


(3) 


ers, all of which, perhaps, were well 
enough; but in dragging from their 
strongholds, by their very roots, the 
ancient, technical or obsolete words, 
the directors have made a burlesque 
of that which might hae been turned 
to better account. 

There have arisen with it, acrimi- 
nious discussions as to the proper 
spelling of disputed words; three 
generations of people sometimes, in a 
state of hopeless entanglement, each 
correct, perhaps, as the words were 
spelled and pronounced when they 
went to school. The spelling mania 


has developed many other facts, most 


of them, sorrowful considerations for 
the teacher and those ‘interested in the 
success of his vocation. It has shown 
that there is also a need for good 
pronunciation, second in importance 
only to the spelling itself. Indeed, 
some would claim that it is of the 
first importance, and almost inexcusa- 
ble in those who assume to teach, or 
who hold high official or professional 
positions. It has been common 
enough for the reporter of the period, 
to record parenthetical “immense ap- 
plause” and “ roars of laughter,” when 
some person well-known in the com- 
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munity, was “put out” by a word of 
simple construction ; but as a subject 
of ridicule, it will not bear analysis. 
There have been numerous instances 
of men, so illiterate, that they could 
neither read nor write, who seemed to 
be compensated for these deficiencies 
by prodigious memories, who spoke 
correctly, and used quite an extensive 
vocabulary in conversation, and who 
unconsciously impressed many people 
with the fact, that they “ knew more” 
than many who were known to have 
had fair school advantages. Yet one 
of these persons could not spell the 
simplest word correctly. There are 
many men holding positions of trust 
and responsibility to-day, from those 
in the halls of National Legislation, 
to county and city officers, who would 
drop, in a spelling-class, like blades of 
grass before a lawn mower. The loud 
guffaw that has followed to their seats, 
the more prominent victims of the 
spelling matches, has been changed 
to an expression of admiration for the 
wonderful genius who, after patient- 
ly listening to the retiring foot-falls 
of five or six luckless wights, availed 
himself of the only way there was 
left, and spelled the word correct- 
ly, thereby achieving a temporary 
fame, instead of a blight, as it surely 
would have been had he been the first 
one called upon to spell it. Without 
pausing to consider the many humor- 
ous views presented, in what editors 
have described as “ orthomania,” “ lo- 
gomachy,” etc., it may be generally 
summed up that there has been no 
mental compensation, and there will 
not be, for the time devoted-to the 
matter. As a passing sensation, util- 
ized to increase the funds in Sunday- 


schools, churches, amateur societies, 
etc., it has, doubtless, been a success. 
It has afforded much amusement to 
the young people, and given us alla 
chance to read how “ diptheria” made 
Mr. Jones very “sick;” how “ ceru- 
lean’ made Mr. Brown “ look blue;” 


‘and how Mr. Robinson justified his 


professions of sobriety, by an unfa- 
miliarity with “champagne.” To the 
cause of education, it may be said, it 
was not intended to bring any good. 
Yet, perhaps, it has. It has exhibited, as 
on a vast parade, the fruits of our 
school system, and shown the la- 
mentable deficiency in spelling. It 
has laid bare to the world, in letters 
of light, that there is a radical defect 
in a system where so little reliable 
spelling, is the net result of so much 
training. Adults who have been 
years away from the schools, where, 
perhaps, they were good spellers, 
have found in these matches, that they 
had no tenacious hold on their early 
instruction. A reason for this gener- 
al weakness must exist. Itis worth 
all the trouble it will make to hunt it 
out, and, if possible, apply a remedy. 
These exhibitions have not indicated 
a deficiency of mental capacity; that 
is not the trouble. May it not be in 
the parrot-like methods, in which 
boys and girls are instructed in spell- 
ing. Nothing in later teaching is so 
much slighted as the spelling-book, 
and its contents; no school book de- 
serves more careful study by the 
teacher, and more laborious effort to 
make its contents clear to the scholar. 

To impart the meaning and uses of 
words, associated with their spelling, 
so much neglected in many schools, 
would forever fix them in the memo- 
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ries of many scholars, who otherwise 
retain no recollection of their exist- 
ence. Five hundred words thus learn- 
ed, would be of more advantage to 
the scholar, as a nucleus for what 
will come to -him in his _ subse- 
quent reading and conversation, than 
five thousand words learned by the 
parrot process. It seems obvious, 
too, that the fundamental principle 
underlying an_ intelligent system 
of spelling, must contemplate a 
due consideration of the scholar’s 
capacity, to comprehend the purport 
of the words presented. It should 
be seen to that they are not mere 


sounds to the child, “ signifying 
nothing.” 

The fact, that this general deficiency 
in spelling exists, is undeniable. It 
has long been known; and if one re- 
sult of the spelling mania has been 
to invite serious attention to this 
deficiency, the epidemic cannot be 
regarded as an unmixed evil, after all. 

The ultimate result may be to cor- 
rect existing methods of teaching, in 
a manner that will make the spelling 
classes of the future worthy of admir- 
ation, and justify the pride that all are 
predisposed to take in our public 
school system. 





, 


HIGH SCHOOLS, AND NORMAL, OR TRAINING SCHOOLS. 


“ TEACH THY NECESSITY TO REASON THUS.” 


Opinion is divided, as to the neces- 
sity for one or both of these institu- 
tions, in Brooklyn, to unify, and make 
more effective our free-school svstem. 
On the one hand, many intelligent 
people believe that it was not con- 
templated, nor is it now desirable, to 
go beyond what has come to be call- 
ed a common school education, at the 
public expense—that the masses re- 
quire only to be taught to read and 
write, to qualify them as good citizens, 
and to discharge the debt which, it is 
claimed, the State owes them. We 
do not believe this to be a sound view 
of the subject, nor do we attach much 
value to such an education. Its gen- 


eral effect is not calculated to materi- 
ally benefit society at large, and we 
incline to believe, with Dr. Draper, 
that elementary instruction, so far as 


reading and writing go, does not lead 
to the diminution, but rather to the 
increase of crime—a very important 
conclusion, more particularly in the 
United States, in many portions of 
which this kind of education is chief- 
ly patronized by government, to the 
exclusion, to a certain extent, of that 
which is of a higher grade, and which 
serves to correct this important defect. 
Moreover, superficial education makes 
the mind a ready receptacle for every 
kind of imposture, and has been the 
cause of the rapid spread of modern 
delusions. This general statement 
is subject, perhaps, to some modifica- 
tion; but its truth, in the main, is sub- 
stantiated by statistics, which have 
been carefully consulted, one may be 
sure, by so distinguished a writer. 

In Great Britain and Germany 
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every effort is being made to enlarge 
the scope and increase the efficiency 
of national education, as it is denomi- 
nated. The School Boards in Eng- 
land have never been so efficient as 
they are to-day, and with the passage 
of the amendments to the elementary 
Education Act, now under discussion, 
the possibilities, on the part of the 
rising generation, to improve upon 
the social status of their parents, 
especially in the rural, mining and 
manufacturing districts, are quite en- 
couraging. In Germany, a_ general 
and much more rigid system of com- 
pulsory education prevails. Its army 
(unquestionably the most efficient in 
the world) is composed of young, vig- 
orous and intelligent men, all of 
whon, it is understood, are now able 
to read and write. In both instances, 
the changes are proposed, with the 
view to improve upon the old method 
of instructing the masses, in defer- 
ence toa more intelligent public opin- 
ion which prevails on the subject. 

In like manner, any improvements in 
our system of free education, which 
are calculated to increase its efficiency, 
must largely result in benefitting the 
less fortunate classes of society, 
whose education must, of necessity, 
be. entirely derived from this source. 
At no time has public sentiment failed 
to justify the most liberal provision to 
this end. 

As a people, we have common in- 
terest in the general welfare, and yet, 
with large professions of equality, we 
are likely to incline, more and more, 
to raise up barriers of class, wealth 
and fashion, which will be almost as 
strong in our social usage, if contin- 
ued in and encouraged, as have been 


the laws of caste abroad, under whose 

influences, it will be remembered, Lord 

John Manners wrote, when he was 

young and foolish: 

“‘ Let wealth and commerce, laws and learning 

die, 

But leave us still our old nobility.” 
Inherited opposition to social pro- 

gress, has been largely circumscribed 

in its operation, of late years. A more 


generous policy and healthful influ-’ 


ence prevails; the laws of life and 
labor have a much more controlling 
influence upon society, than the mere 
dicta of once-powerful classes, or in- 
dividual opinion, and must, of neces- 
sity, determine a great deal for us. 

However, while there may be, rea- 
sonably enough, more than one view 
as to what public education -hould 
consist of, there can be but one opin- 
ion as to the necessity for the wisest 
and most efficient administration of 
of the system in vogue—whatever, for 
the time, it may be—an administra- 
tion which shall secure as ample an 
equivalent fur the money expended, 
as will be possible; for education has 
a value which should be regulated 
upon the sound principles that govern 
ordinary commercial affairs. Are we, 
therefore, expending our money to- 
day to the best advantage? We think 
not, and that, to do so, will involve 
the necessity for a considerable modi- 
fication in the details and manage- 
ment of our schools, as at present 
organized. 

If it is desirable only, to provide at 
the public expense, the common ele- 
ments of education, spelling, reading, 
writing, with limited instruction in 
arithmetic, geography and grammar, 
our organization is, for that purpose, 
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Our 
their 


both unwieldly and wasteful. 
school-houses are too large, 


maintenance is too expensive, and,. 


more than all, the classification of 
pupils, and the arrangements and 
courses of study, are far from the re- 
quirements of efficient and carefully- 
adjusted low-grade schools, which, in 
that view of the case, they would be 
required to be. 

We do not think that the general 
sentiment is in favor of contracting the 
scope of public instruction. Yet, we 
have undoubtedly had sufficient ex- 
perience to suggest many useful and 


practical modifications, which would 


result in increasing its usefulness. 
Already there exists a condition of 
society which no School Board rules 
and laws will be able to regulate abso- 
lutely. We refer to the fact, that the 
greater portion of school children 
leave school below the average of four- 
teen years, and these, consequently, 
are not able to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the higher grades, which 


are a conspicuous part of our gram- - 


mar schools. Nevertheless, for the 
purpose of carrying on a continuous 
course of study, which has its culmi- 
nation and climax in these higher 
grades, and to which all preceding 
grades are necessarily subordinated 
and made tributary, these high grades 
are not only maintained, at an exeeed- 
ingly high rate per capita. of those 
who pass through them, but what is 
of far more consideration, they are 
maintained at the expense and to the 
sacrifice of the interests of the greater 
number of children first mentioned, 
who cannot reap the benefit of a sys- 
tem whose rigidity shuts out all pos- 
sibilities of adjustment and adapta- 
tion to the circumstances under which 


they, the poorer children, are com- 
pelled to attend school. The remedy, 
it seems to us, is to change and sim- 
plify the whole course of study in the 
lower grades, carefully avoiding the 
introduction of what must, necessarily, 
be superfluous studies, under the cir- 
cumstances, and leaving the sciences 
and higher mathematics (exclusive of 
arithmetic) to be acquired by the 
maturer scholars, in the higher grades, 
and under more favorable circum- 
stances, to be mentioned hereafter. A 
series of schools, whose curriculum 
shall be adapted to these conditions, 
will give a better education to the 
class of scholars who are to attend 
them than they can possibly, under 
the most favorable view of the case, 
receive to-day. 

To meet the requirements of the 
smaller number of children—not an 
inconsiderable number either—who 
desire to go beyond these _ schools, 
one or more high schools should -be 
established in convenient parts of the 
city, where provision could be made 
for a more thorough finishing course, 
than it is now possible to secure 
through the medium of our present 
high grades and supplementary or 
academic courses. Of equal moment, 
as largely involving the present and 
future character of our plans and 
methods of instruction, is the question, 
of establishing a higher standard of 
qualification, for such as seek, tem- 
porarily or otherwise, to assume the 
responsible duties of teaching. 

We have never had anything, but a 
low test for scholarship,* and none at 





* We speak of this, in the sense of a higher training 
and scholarship, than is required by the rules of the 
Board, and not as reflecting, 1n this instance, upon Mr. 
Field, whose examination of teachers, so far as it goes, 
is searching and impartial. 
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all by which to prove the power to 
impart instruction intelligently. Spe- 
cial training for the law, medicine, the 
ministry, and all other professions, is 
not only conceded to be desirable, but 
is made necessary, by the professions 
themselves. 

The profession of teaching involves 
the most versatile training. The ca- 
pacity to convey knowledge, and the 
power to discipline and develop char- 
acter, is not a common attainment. 
To combine the power and habit of 
forethought and self-control, with the 
essential knowledge and mental poise, 
adequate to the duties of a teacher, 
looks to an apprenticeship and train- 
ing, quite as rigid and searching in its 
tests as any other profession.* 

If a correct knowledge of any art is 
impossible, without a knowledge of 
the science upon which it is based, 
then is a knowledge of the science of 
teaching necessary, in order to attain 
to the art of teaching. To secure toa 
certain number of pupils, who, from 
choice or necessity, seek to~become 
teachers, the advantage of this needed 
training, it is necessary, either to pro- 
vide a normal school, as a distinct or- 
ganization, or else to supply the facil- 
ities for giving equivalent instruction, 
as a department or course of the high 
school, of which it may very properly 
form a part. f 





- * It is to be regretted, that the Pestallozian theory is 
so little understood by the mass of our teachers, and that 
its principles do not — more, in view of the import- 
ant relations of teacher to pupils, especially, in the case 
of those.in charge of young pupils. 


+A “* Normal School,” in the more specific, and in the 
proper application of. the term, is a school in which 
pupils receive complemental knowledge of that which 
they are to teach, learn the principles which make up the 
science and underlie the art of teaching, and formulate 
the methods to be used in the art. : Et. 

A training school is a school in which, by practice in 
teaching, pupil teachers are trained to teach. 


There does not seem to be good 
reason for establishing and maintain- 


‘ing a Normal School as a distinct in- 


stitution. 

They are eight of them, so called, in 
this State, all, or nearly all of which 
are being used in part as_ high 
schools. We are so situated, geo- 
graphically, that we could not com- 
pete for patronage with the best of 
these, and we could not maintain 
for our own use, within any reason- 
able bounds of expenditure, a separ- 
ate institution, while we could, with 
propriety and benefit, instruct intelli- 
gent apprentices for our own work. 
Many young women graduate each 
year from our Grammar Schools, who 
are deluded into the mistake that they 
are qualified toteach; whose appoint- 
ments as teachers are unjust alike to 
the schools and the appointees; who, 
sooner or later,to many of them,to their 
increased mortification, experience 
will demonstrate their unfitness for 
the duties assumed by them, at a cost 
of many thousands of dollars to the 
city. 

The normal or training course, as a 
part of the High School course, can 
be properly restricted, as before noted, 
to the requirements of our own 
schools, and maintained at a reason- 
able expenditure. By it, fewer, but 
better-educated apprentices will seek 
to enter the profession, under much 


more favorable . circumstances to 
themselves, and with better pros- 
pects of usefulness to the great 


cause they essay to serve. 

The indiscriminate appointment, 
which has so long prevailed, and the 
quasi recognition as teachers, which 
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AN INTERESTING 


such appointment involves, and which 
has reflected so discreditably upon all 
concerned, will, henceforth, be avoided. 
Such a course will wisely conserve 
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the interests of the schools, and tend 
to elevate the character and efficiency 
of the profession of teaching in Brook- 
lyn. 


AN INTERESTING ART, TO LADIES. 


Mr. Charles Blanc, member of the 
Institute of France, in a recent ad- 
dress before that Institution, con- 
demns the fashions of the period, and 
lays down certain rules in the art of 
personal adornment. 

Among other interesting things, he 
tells us that men, except when they 
need to use the curling-tongs or the 
scissors should dress their hair them- 
selves, and if they do so their charac- 
ters will invaribly be revealed in their 
style of coiffure. Jadies, however, 
need assistance in dressing their hair, 
because it must be arranged very art- 
istically, and it would be difficult for 
them to perform the task successfully 
by themselves. Every kind of coiffure 
suits an oval face, especially those in- 
tended for round faces. If the face is 
short—it being invariably short when 
it is not oval—the hair should be piled 
up behind, taking care that the top of 
it is visible when the person looks 
towards you. It should, terminate, 
too, in a curved line, for if the line 
were straight it would flatten instead 
of lengthening the head. When the 
hair is worn smooth in front, it must 
be curved round on either side, so as 
to uncover the forehead and make the 
face appear narrower. The oval may 


also be restored by allowing the hair 
to advance upon the cheek-bones in 
such a manner as the existing fashion 


will permit. If, on the other hand, 
the face is long, everything that ap- 
pears on the forehead in a straight line 
is calculated to shorten it. The hair, 
therefore, instead of being dressed 
high, should be waved and slightly 
puffed out upon the temples; or it may 
be drawn horizontally acrossthe head 
from the parting, so as to make the 
forehead appear as large as possible. 
A metal band would shorten the face 
at once; but our author considers it 
very bad tasteto wear this kind of or- 
nament. M. Charles Blanc discourses 
pleasantly enough upon the various 
ways in which the hair may. be 
arranged so as to suit different 
countenances, illustrating his theories 


by examples from history and 
antiquity. He mentions the or- 


naments that may be worn in the hair 
and the colors that may be used to the 
best advantage, and advises ladies who 
are gifted with small ears to show them, 
while he tells those who have large 
ones that they may disguise this defect 
by arranging the hair in a particular 
manner. He does not disapprove of 
the high coiffures that have been so 
much in vogue of late years, so long as 
the chapeau is quite distinct from the 
head. Inthe fifteenth century, French 
ladies wore an enormous conical- 
shaped coiffure called hennin ; but the 
fact of its being inclined, to say noth- 
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ing of its form, detached it at once 
from the head, and the natural propor- 
tions of the body remained unaltered. 
At the present day, ladies, by the aid 
of false hair, often make themselves 
such enormous coiffures that their 
head becomes a fifth, and sometimes 
even a fourth, of their height. It is 
easy, however, to double the length of 
the head without interfering with the 
natural proportions of the human 
frame. In ordertoaccomplish this, it 
must be borne in mind that thechapeau, 
or coiffure, should be made quite dis- 
tinct from the head,it being so arranged 
that the person appears a seventh part 
taller than she was previously, while 
the head, instead of being a little more 
than a seventh part of her entire 
height, becomes an eighth part of it. 
He devotes special attention to 
ladies’ toilettes, commenting at length 
upon robes, bodices, gloves, boots, 
fans, parasols, frills and furbelows. 
Some of our readers will perhaps be 
surprised to’learn that the style of a 
lady’s dress should depend upon the 
shape of her nose, just as the colors 
she wears must be chosen with a due 
regard to her complexion and the par- 
ticular shade of her hair. Ifthe nose 
is classical, the toilette must have a 
certain style about it, especially when 
the person’s features and bearing are 
imposing. But what is style? asks 
M. Charles Blanc; and he then pro- 
ceeds to tell us that this question may 
be answered by the first principles of 
decorative art—namely, that there is 
more majesty in repetition than in al- 
ternation, and more dignity in har- 


mony than in contrast. Few colors, 
lines that are seldom broken, an air of 
simplicity, even in the midst of rich- 
ness, uniformity of materials, and quiet 
trimmings, constitute a soilette sévére. 
On the other hand, different shades of 
color, broken lines, novel trimmings, 
and the piquancy caused by contrast, 
are the characteristic features of a 
toilette de genre, and would suit a per- 
son with a “tip-tilted” nose, as Tenny- 
son has it, or at least an unclassical 
one, a pleasant-looking countenance, 
or saucy eyes. There are thus two 
extremes—austerity and coquetry, or, 
in other words, dignity and graceful- 
ness—as well as amedium style which 
may be termed pompous .elegance. 
M. Charles Blanc compares the three 
kinds of toilette to the three orders of 
architecture, and tells us that by taking 
alittle from one and a little from 
another, we can compose dresses that 
will suit any style of features. <A lady, 
however, in selecting her toilette, 
should always bear in mind that she 
must adorn herself in such a manner 
that when people look at her, their at- 
tention, after resting for a moment on 
her dress, will become concentrated on 
her person. In this manner, the ele- 
gance and gracefulness of a lady’s at- 
tire will cause people to admire the 
lady herself. How often have. we 
heard it said: ‘We saw some magnifi- 


cent dresses this afternoon!” Now, if 


the clever dressmakers who fashioned 
those robes had exercised a little more 
ingenuity, the same people would 
have remarked, “ We saw some very 
pretty women this afternoon.” 
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THE RELATIVE VALUE OF MATHEMATICS TO THE MALE AND 
FEMALE PUPIL. 


BY PETER ROUGET. 


There was a time, when the matter 
of education was almost exclusively 
considered, and treated with reference 
to the advantage of the male sex. The 
education of the female sex, was plan- 
ned with sole reference to the develop- 
ment of her capacity, to administer to 
the wants and pleasures of the opposite 
sex. Man was the superior; woman 
the inferior. This degrading view of 
the relative position of the sexes, in 
the economy of society, has nearly dis- 
appeared, and it is now very generally 
conceded, that they hold co-ordinate 
rank in the social scale. The question 
of the equality of the sexes, is no 
longer debatable; nor can inferiority 
of the one to the other, be allowed 
There may be, and, undoubtedly, there 
is, diversity,between them. The equal- 
ity which exists between them, is not 
such as that which would make them 
alike, in all the properties that consti- 
tute a human being. Difference of sex, 
implies difference of physical consti- 
tution; and difference of physical con- 
stitution, implies difference of mental 
constitution. We do not mean that 
the mental qualities or powers of the 
one sex, differ essentially from those of 
the other, but that certain faculties or 
powers of the mind, naturally develop 
with greater strength in the male than 
in the female, and vice versa; other pow- 
ers develop in the female, with more 
force than they do in the male. These 
differences arise solely from the rela- 
tion which each sex bears to the off- 
spring of the two. The affections devel- 


op with power in the female, while the 
development of the intellect, distin- 
guishes the male. Instead of being 
debased by this trait of mind, in wo- 
men, it is a crown of glory—it is that 
which endears her to us, as mother, 
wife, sister and daughter. It is not 
the just growth of the affections, but — 
their abnormal development, that de- 
bases the sex. Since the sexes occupy 
positions, in no way inferior to each 
other, but co-ordinate, the education 
of the female is equally important to 
that of the’ male. 

Education, when rightly considered, 
must be viewed under two aspects: 
first, the mental training of the indi- 
vidual, without any reference to his 
relations to society ; second, the train- 
ing of the individual, with reference to 
the relations arising from his position 
in society. The two aims of education— 
perhaps we should more properly call 
them results of education—are so close- 
ly connected, that the one is more or 
less accomplished, when the other is 
finished. Knowledge, arranged into 
classes, called sciences, is the means 
of discipline; and the acquisition, ar- 
rangement and classification of it in, 
and by the mind, call into active ex- 
ercise all the powers of the intellect, 
and lead to the best and most import- 
ant result of education, the ability to 
apply and use what has been learned. 
Science may be described under two 
forms, viz. : pure and applied science ; 
it is pure, when treated abstractly, and 
without any reference to material ob- 


; (4) 
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jects, and it is applied when the prin- 
ciples of the abstract system are illus- 
trated, and established by the material 
objects, which are cognate to the sci- 
ence. Mathematics is that branch of sci- 


ence which treats of quantity ; and inas- 


much as quantity is abstract or con- 
crete, this branch is purely abstract, 
having its principles laid on the foun- 
dation of its axioms and definitions, 
and its rules derived from the incon- 
trovertible truth of its demonstra- 
tions; or it is practical, since it .is 
easily applicable to concrete quan- 
tities. There is no other process of 
reasoning so convincing, and so satis- 
factory to the mind, as the mathe- 
matical, and many efforts have been 
made to reduce all reasoning to the 
mathematical form. As soon as the 
axioms and definitions are under- 
stood, the mind is prepared to master 
the various branches of mathematics. 
Common language is made as precise 
as possible, and it is made more defi- 
nite by the use of symbols. If now it 
is desirable to cultivate the powers of 
reasoning in a boy, by the study of 
the pure mathematics, is it in any 
sense less important in the case of the 
girl? Each sex is endowed with the 
same faculties and powers. The dif- 
ference, whatever it may be, is one of 
intensity, and not of dissimilarity. 
The developement of mind is the 
most desirable result of education, 
and this result is more important to 
the female sex than to the male, if any 
difference is to be allowed. This 
assertion is based upon the relation 
which the female sex holds as wife and 
mother. As mother, she exerts over 
the race an influence so great, varied 
and subtle that it cannot be measured. 


Her offspring derive from her, as well 
as from the father, those qualities both 
of mind and body, that distinguish in- 
dividuals from each other. Parents, 
whose minds are of a low order, both 
in respect of natural endowment and 
of successful culture, are not likely to 
have children with minds more richly 
endowed. The culture may be greater, 
because, from the force of circumstan- 
ces, attention to it is compelled. The 
opinion that mental endowments are 
transmitted from parent to child may 
be neglected or may be laughed at, 
yet stubborn facts cause us to realize 
its truth. If, then, this is the law of 
nature, is not the demand for the men- 
tal culture of the female sex as urgent 
as that of the male? Should not the 
same mental discipline be applied to 
both sexes? Look now at the vast in- 
fluence exerted by the mother on her 
offspring! She is its first and most 
constant educator. Her words, her 
looks, her manner and her treatment, 
mould the spirit of the little ones, that 
have derived their existence from her. 
The future welfare of untold millions 
is more or less dependent on the pre- 
vailing influence of home _les- 
sons on the tender and _ receptive 
mind of infancy. Here the mother 
is apt, far too often, to be con- 
trolled by her feelings, and not by her 
judgment, and this arises, in a large 
measure, from the improper and inju- 
dicious cultivation of her intellectual 
faculties, during her early years. She 


has, too often, been educated for show. 
That part of her nature, which requires 
no special effort for its development, 
is too much the part which is exercis- 
ed in our scholastic plans, while the 
cultivation of the perceptive and rea- 
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soning powers, by which, when 
thoroughly and intelligently cultivat- 
ed, herimpulses would become subject 


‘to the regulation of a considerate 


judgment, is neglected or slighted. It 
is here, in her impulses, that both her 
weakness and her strength lie. She 
requires not the exertion of a great 
effort, to acquire what are called the 
graces, or to finish what is termed a 
fashionable education. To the close- 
ly-observing teacher, there is, among 
female pupils, an inclination to im- 
patience, when the mind is called to 
exert its reasoning powers, in the 
mastery of any study. Hence, the 
necessity for arranging our systems 
of female education, so as to discipline 
those mental faculties, whose just de- 
velopment distinguish style of man 
or woman. Mathematics treats of 
quantity; and quantity is anything 
that can be measured. ‘The idea of 
quantity is derived from the outer 
world, through the senses, and we 
easily pass from the concrete to the 
abstract, or from the material to the 
ideal. No branch of human knowl- 
edge can so thoroughly, justly and 
comprehensively develop the human 
mind as this. Its truths, principles 
and results, are founded upon defini- 
tions and axioms, expressed in lan- 
guage as precise, clear and compre- 
hensive as possible, and defined 
by symbols, unmistakable in their 
meaning and force. Its demonstra- 
tions are irresistibly convincing, and 
so satisfactory to the mind, that, as be- 
fore noted, it naturally seeks to 
reduce all reasoning to the mathemati- 
cal form; and many have been the 
efforts of philosophers, to reduce 
all reasoning, both in form and force, 


to that of mathematics. All the pow- 
ers of the intellect are called into ex- 
ercise, by the study of this class of 
science. Perception, conception, ab- 
straction, generalization, analogy, 
comparison, deduction and judgment, 
are all brought into play; and by this 
study, it will°soon occur, that the 
mind can pass no judgment, unless 
the foundation of such judgment is 
clearly appreciated. The various 
steps taken in a mathematical demon- 
stration, are so justly connected, and 
so easily accepted, because of this just 
and natural connection, that no other 
form of reasoning imparts so much 
pleasure as this. Ought not then, 
mathematics, considered as pure sci- 
ence, and without any reference to 
their utility for practical purposes, to 
be made very prominent in any course 
of study adopted for our schools, both 
male and female? Then consider their 
practical utility. To what branch of 
knowledge may they not be applied? 
It is true, that some branches of ap- 
plied mathematics, come more within 
the sphere of man’s labor than that of 
woman; but this is no reason why 
women should entirely neglect such 
knowledge. The more knowledge 
any individual possesses, the more 
self-possessed is he and the less depend- 
ent on others. One of the worst 
faults in women’s education is the 
habit of self-distrust engendered by 
their mode of training, both at home 
and at school. How very few of our 
young women are qualified, on their 
marriage, to take charge of the estab- 
lishment, however humble, over which 
they are called to preside! The hus- 


band is compelled to do double duty, or 
else he is willing “to let things slide.” 
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Now, mathematics do not prevent or 
cure this evil directly, but they do it 
indirectly by producing in the minds 
of their students, calm thought and 
intelligent self-reliance. The sphere 
of women’s employments is constant- 
ly enlarging, and will continue to en- 
large so long as she is found able and 
willing to fill it. Then we say, let 
our girls and young women have the 
same course of study, while at school 
or seminary, as our young men. If 
their sex, or their circumstances, or 
their tastes, prevent their pursuit of 
any employment, requiring the practi- 
cal application of any branch of math- 
ematics, they must select their profes- 
sion, suitably to their tastes, etc. By 
such study, there is no waste of time, 
and certainly no waste of energy. 
Nay, there is a vast gain of strength, 
facility, and general adaptation. We 
do not advocate the exclusive study ot 


mathematics. Such study would pro- 


duce an unbalanced mind. Literature, 
philosophy, and art, must come in, to 
supplement the study which we have 
been advocating. The enlarged sphere 
of knowledge, opened by applied math- 
ematics, engenders in the mind enlarg- 
ed views of the possibilities of the 
race, and frees it from the shackles of 
prejudice and bigotry of narrow-mind- 
edness. Women may not be profession- 
al astronomers, surveyors, engineers, 
etc., yet the knowledge which they 
may acquire of astronomy, physics, 
etc., makes them more fit for compan- 
ions and better able to discharge the 
responsibilities of teaching to which 
so many are devoted, and many more 
are looking. Our conclusion, then, is 
that the study of mathematics is as of 
much value to the female pupil as to 
the male. No shallow view of the 
different destinies ofthe two sexes, 
should exclude this study from the 
course of female instruction. 


REFINEMENT. 


There is a power in the fout ensemble, 
beyond a fine suit of clothes. The 
coat may be of the latest Parisian cut, 
and the man may be a beast, whose 
leopard’s spots all the tailor’s art can- 
not hide. There is a power beyond 
that of gold, which can make one for- 
get the shabby coat and the old-fash- 
ioned dress. It is the manner, which 
money cannot buy—which the tailor 
cannot cut. 

“Can you give mea general rule 
for manners?” a girl once asked her 
“Yes; cultivate your heart,” 


teacher. 
was the answer. 
There is a large class of people, 


whose full-dress manners are put on 
or off with the full dress. <A “society 
man” may bea perfect ghoul at home. 
Only the other day, Jack, who is such 
an elegant creature, at a party, step- 
ped on his sister’s foot, in a crowd; 
with a low bow, and a voice—ex- 
pressive of the deepest solicitude 
—he said: “I beg your pardon.” 
But a second after: “Oh! is it you, 
Mary? I thought it was some one 
else.” Indeed, if some people who 
have not thought much of the matter, 
will take pains to compare their man- 
ners abroad with those at home, they 
will be astonished beyond measure. 
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What a vast change might be made 
for the better, in the home circle! 
Marianna, who is always so _ polite 
abroad, feels at perfect liberty to be 
impatient, lose her temper, and sulk 
in her own family. She “won't,” and 
she “will;” and “Sam’s ugly,” and 
“ mother’s cross ;” yet, after all, she is 
probably in the midst of those she 
loves best, and those who have most 
love for her. 

Why not full-dress manners with 
plain dress? They won't wear out by 
common usage, but grow stronger and 
sweeter, like a long-used flute. It 
would glorify home-life; it would be 
an ever-recurring melodious strain, 
amid the roughest discords. If a man 
would be only as polite to his wife, as 
he had been to his sweetheart, how 
much happier some wives might be! 
If a woman would try to make her- 
self and her home, as fair and bright 
as.in old Courting days, the married 
life would be happier: A word of ap- 
probation, encouragement, or sympa- 
thy, glorifies all the weary hours of 
dingy toil, as the light of the setting 
sun touches with gold, the spinner, 
and the loom in the dark factory. 

Socrates walked the streets of 
Athens, poorly clad and bare-foot ; but 
yet his wisdom and virtue were such, 
that after his death, his statue was 
moulded in brass, and stood for the 
example of a hero, before the youth 
of his city. About his home life, there 
is not much said, except in regard to 
the tongue of Xantippe, his wife. 
Whether he were altogether a martyr, 
or whether he may not have been 
somewhat in fault himself, some are 
inclined to doubt. Although his great 
philosophical soul, might have remain- 





ed unmoved, with the earth quaking 
beneath his feet, and the rocks rend- 
ing before his eyes, yet he may have 
had but little patience with her, about 
the household cares, in which she 
needed his advice. There are great 
men, you know, who might look calm- 
ly ona tidal’ wave, who might exas- 
perate a saint—woman, we mean—by 
their indifference to home concerns. 

A mother in the country asked her 
daughter, “Annie, don’t you want to do 
something for me?” The answer came: 
“ Mother, I wish you wouldn't ask me 
if I want to do things for you; of 
course, I don’t want to particularly, 
but I’m willing to.” If Annie had been 
staying with her rich aunt in town, 
would she have dared to answer in 
this way? But is not more courtesy 
due to a mother than any one else? 

“He wore neither white cravet or 
gloves, but his manners were full- 
dress;” “She wore a lovely Paris dress, 
but her manners were demi-totlette ;” 
“She looks divinely at a party,” is 
often said, but “is she divine at home?” 
cannot always be affirmatively an- 
swered. 

In a great palace warehouse in Par- 
is, the Mecca of the fashionable world, 
are fabricated beautiful garments of 
every tint and texture, from finest 
meshes of misty lace to the gorgeous- 
ly-dyed crimson and purples of velvet 
and brocade. Hundreds of men and 
women working day and night, state- 
ly ships laboring through storm and 
tempest, and thousands of animals, 
from the majestic elephant to the lit- 
tle silk worm, are brought into service 
before all these can be carried to per- 
fection ; even then, toil from sunrise 
to sunset in the depths of the earth, 
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before one can be bought. The pat- 
terns of many of these mysterously 
woven fabrics are carefully guarded 
secrets, and the possessor of a finished 
costume is considered the pink of 
fashion, only “a little lower than the 
angels.” But the full beauty of gen- 
tleness and politeness 7s of greater worth, 
and the wisdom that can put this in 


force in home life is “far above 
rubies.” 

There is a sacred pattern—but open 
toall. The beginning of such a life 
at home may be as still and silently 
sweet as the opening of a rose in the 
darkness of night, but its influence— 
ah, that is as immeasurable as the 
heaven is higher than the earth! 





APHORISMS OF PESTALOZZI. 


JoHN HENRY PESTALOZZI was born at Zur- 
ich in 1746. It is not too much to say of him 
that he stands amongst the greatest of educa- 
tional reformers. Raumer, in estimating the 
value of his services, says that “‘ he compelled 
the scholastic world to revise the whole of 
their task.” Ina word, Pestallazzi more than 
any one else, isthe author of the best features 
of universal education. , 

Many of those charged with the education of 
the young, know little or nothing about him, 
or his works; to them, therefore, the aphor- 
isms of Pestallozzi, the first part of which we 
print herewith, should be especially interesting 
and instructive. They must prove equally in- 
teresting to the general reader.—[ ED. 


PART I. 


1. Our great olject is the development 
of the infant mind, and our great means 
the agency of mothers. 

2. Maternal love is the most gentle, 
and at the same time the most intrep- 
id power, in the whole system.of na- 


- 


ture. 
3. What I would demand of a moth- 


er is, only a thinking love. Alll would 
request of her would be to let her love 
act as strongly as it may, but to season 
it in the exercise, with thought. 

4. Talk not of deficiences in knowl- 
edge,—love will supply them,—of 


weakness in energies,—the Spirit of 
Power himself will strengthen them ;— 


look to that Spirit for all that is 
wanted, and especially for those two 
grand pre-eminent requisites, Courage 
and Humiltty. 

5. From the first movement of the 
hand of an infant, from the first grasp 
which avails itself of a plaything, how 
infinite is the series of actions of which 
it will be the instrument! 

6. The attention of the child is now 
visibly excited by external impres- 
sions; the eye and the var are attracted, 
wherever a lively color, or a rousing 
animating sound may strike them, and 
it turns to, as ifto inquire the cause of 
that sudden impression. 

7- But the triumph of maternal love 
remains; the look of the child to the 
eye of the mother—“/at look so full of 
love, so full of heart, which speaks 
most emphatically of its elevation in 
the scale of being. 

8. It is now ajsubject for the best 
gift bestowed on human nature; the 
voice of conscience will speak within 
its breast. 

g. How shall this heart, this head, 
these hands be employed? To whose 
service shall they be dedicated ? 

10. There is an early manifestation 
of a spiritual principle even in the in- 
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fant mind—an active power of faith 
and Jove. 

11. This principle, however, is by no 
means ripened and purified in the 
child. It must derive its nourishment 
and increase from nature; it must be 
cherished by the sacred power of in- 
nocence and truth; this must consti- 
tute the atmosphere in which the 
child is living. 

12. All persons engaged in educa- 
tion will be ready to admit from past 
experience, that if you treat a child 
with Aindness, there is a greater chance 
of succeeding, than if you try by aay 
other means. 

13. Now this is all that I wish to 
have granted, and there must, I would 
say, be a something, that answers, as 
it were, to your call of kindness—kind- 
ness must be the most congenial to 
his nature; kindness must excite a 
sympathy in his heart. 

14. Whence is that something de- 
rived? I have no hesitation in say- 
ing, from the Giver of all that is Good. 
It is to that same principle in man 
that He has always addressed his call, 
both by the voice of conscience, and 
“at sundry times and in divers man- 
ners.” 

15. If otherwise, how are we to sat- 
isfy ourselves with regard to the mean- 
ing of the Divine Authority, by 
which it is said, “ Of such is the king- 
dom of God,” and that “Whoever shall 
not receive the kingdom of God asa 
little child, shall in no wise enter 
therein.” 

16. Let the mother tell, if she does 
not feel herself nearest to God in those 
moments in which her maternal love 
is most intense and active. Let her 


tell whether she is not convinced by 


that same feeling, that there is in the 
heart of her infant, a gratitude, and a 
confidence, and an attachment, which 
is better than selfish. which is implanted, 
as ts her own love, by her Heavenly 
Father. : 

17. It will be the task of a mother, 
in a world of corruption, to guard in- 
fant innocence, and mature it into prin- 
ciple, ina world of selfishness, to direct 
and expand the instinctive attachment 
of her infant, int the spring of active 
benevolence, which, in a good cause, 
will shrink from no self-denial. and 
think no sacrifice too great. 

18. How could the mother ever 
hope to succeed in this, the great end 
of education, if the Creator had not 
instructed the child with those facul- 
ties, which will admit of judicious di- 
rection and development ? 

19. First of all, therefore, let the 
mother rejoice that, whatever may be 
the weakness of human nature, how- 
ever great may be the temptations, 
yet there is in her child, a something, 
the origin of which, as the gift of God, 
dates prior to temptation, or to cor- 
ruption. 

20. Whenever I have met with a 
mother, who distinguished herself by 
the care which she gave to the educa- 
tion of her children, and by the suc- 
cess which she obtained, I have always 
found that the principles upon which 
she acted, and the means which she 
employed, were not the result of a 
long and difficult search, but rather of 
a resolution, adopted in time and con- 
stantly followed, to do no step, without 
pausing for a moment, to reflect. 

21. I have not found that this led 
to an over-anxiety on her part, or to 
that state of continual agitation, which 





g2 


we sometimes observe preying on the 
heart of a mother, who is always cal- 
culating the remote consequences of 
trifles, with almost feverish apprehen- 
sion. 

22. Nothing, on the contrary, is so 
well calculated to secure to the mind, 
an imperturable tranquility, as a time- 
ly exercise of judgment, and a con- 
stant habit of reflection. ; 

23. The animal is destined, by the 
Creator, to follow the instinct of tts 
nature. 

24. Man is destined to follow a 
higher principle. His animal nature 
must no longer rule him, as soon as 
his spiritual nature has commenced to 
unfold. 

25. The day will come, when the eye 
of the infant will catch the eye of its 
mother; when her look of love will 
call into life the first smile to play 
around its lips. 

26. With this fact, a new era begins 
in the infant’s life; he has entered a 
new stage of existence; he has vindi- 
cated his character, as a being super- 
ior to the rest of the animal creation. 

27. The smile of joy, and the tear of 
sympathy are denied to the animal 
race. They are given to man, and 
constitute a language common to all, 
because felt by all. They are the earli- 
est signs of feeling, which belong ex- 
clusively to man. 

28. The first great truth, which can- 
not but strike a mother, at the very 
outset, is this, that it was dy kindness, 
by a manifestation of maternal love, 
that she produced the first influence of 
her individual conduct on the mind 
and the heart of the infant. 

29. In the formation of the charac- 
ter, as well as in the mode of giving 
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instruction, kindness ought to be the 
first and ruling principle; it certainly 
is the most powerful. 

30. To interest the mind, and form 
the heart, nothing is so permanently 
influential as affection. 

31. The eye of a child, when it 
meets that of the mother, does not 
seek for the mere gratification of a 
present want, or for relief from a pres- 
ent sensation of uneasiness—it seeks 
for something more, the first want of 
spiritual nature; it seeks for sympathy. 

32. Animal ‘instinct is a principle 
which knows no higher object than 
self. 

33. It is not the same withthe mind, 
or with the affections of the heart. 

34. The fact which speaks most un- 
questionably for the spiritual nature 
of man, is the sacrifice of personal com- 
fort or enjoyment for the happiness of 
others—the subordination of desire to 
higher purposes. 

35. The animals instinct is intent 
on instantaneous gratification, without 
adverting to the comfort or interest of 
others. 

36. If, after the first indication of a 
higher principle in the child, this in- 
stinct be allowed to act unchecked 
and uncontrolled, then it will com- 
mence to be at war with conscience, 
and every step indulged will carry him 
further in selfishness, at the expense 
of his better and more amiable nature. 

37. Let the mother be regular in her 
attention; pursue as much as possible 
the same course, wever neglect the 
wants of the child when they are rea/; 
never indulge them when they are zm- 
aginary, or because they are expressed 
with importuntty. 

38. The first advantage will be on 
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the part of the mother. She will be 
subject to fewer interruptions; she 
will be less tempted to give way to ill- 
humor; though her patience may be 
tried, yet her ¢emper will not be ruffled. 

39. But the advantage will be still 
greater on the part of the child. In 
the first instance, his wants will have 
been few and easily satisfied,—and there 
is not a more infallible criterion of 
perfect good health. 

40. If, onthe contrary, the mother has 
been tempted togive way to unlimited 
indulgence, it will be a source of con- 
stant uneasiness to her, without giving 
satisfaction to her child. 

41. Let children tell, who were so 
brought up, whether they have not 
been suffering under the consequences; 
whether, hurrying from excitement to 
excitement, they have ever felt that 
health and tranquility, that evenness of 
spirits, which is the first requisite to ra- 
tional enjoyment, and to lasting hap- 
piness. 

42. Let them tell, whether such a 
system is apt to give a relish for the 
innocent sports of boyhood; whether 
it imparts energy to withstand the 
temptation, or to share in the noble 
enthusiasm of youth; whether it en- 
sures firmness and success to the ex- 
ertions of manhood. 

43. The leading feature of a sound 
state, both of mind and body, is to 
desire little, and to be satisfied with even 
less. 

44. I find it asserted, by an eminent 
writer, that “Fear and Awe ought to 
give the first power over the mind, 
and Love and Friendship, in riper 
years, to hold it.” 

45. Fear implies a knowledge of con- 
sequences. 


46. Fear, then, we shall dismiss, at 
once, as inapplicable, at the first, and not 
least, important period of life; even 
if it were not, as a motive of action, 
unworthy of a human being. 

47. Awe, in the better sense, which 
is essential in the formation of relig- 
ious ideas, ought to be reserved for 
the period, when it will be first excit- 
ed by a consideration of that Being, to 
whom it may be said to be due, ina 
pre-eminent degree. 

48. Affection is the primitive mo- 
tive, and maternal love the most pow- 
erful agent in early education. 

49. But, the affection has never yet 
been encouraged, except by affection, and 
confidence has never been gai.ted, ez- 
cept by confidence. 

50. The mother must not give way 
to ill-humor or tedium, not for one 
moment, for the child cannot exam- 
ine the motives, nor can it anticipate 
the consequences of an action. 

51. Of all the affections of our na- 
ture, the most deserving of encour- 
agement, are those which are not con- 
fined to perishable objects, which do not 
solely act upon the imagination, but 
expand the mind, and inspire the 
heart with a noble zeal for all that is 
truly excellent. 

52. The early affections of children 
to their parents might de intimately 
connected with, and essentially con- 
ducive to their being imbued with im- 
pressions, the object of which is more 
important than every human consider- 
ation, and more sacred than every 
human tie. 

53. If the mother has once accus- 
tomed herself to take the view, to 
which I have alluded, of the affection 
and the confidence of her infant, the 
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whole of her duties will appear to her 
ina new light. 

54. She will look upon education, 
not as a task ; she will look upon her 
own efforts, in behalf of her child, not 
as a matter of indifference, but as a most 
sacred and most weighty obligation. 

55. She will be convinced that edu- 
cation does not consist in a series of 
admonitions and corrections—of re- 
wards and punishments—of injunc- 
tions and directions—strung together 
without unity of purpose, or dignity 
ot execution, but, that it ought to 
present an unbroken chain of meas- 
ures, originating in the same princi- 
ple—in a knowledge of the constant 
laws of our nature, practiced in the 
same spirit—a spirit of benevolence 
and firmness ; and leading to the same 
end—the elevation of man to the true 
dignity of a spiritual being. 


56. But, will the mother be able to . 


overcome those obstacles, which the 
preponderance of the animal nature 
will throw in her way? 

57. JVot unless she has first lent her 
own heart to the influence of a higher 
principle ; zo¢, unless the germs of a 
spiritual love and faith, have first 
gained ground in the better affections 
of her own being. 

58. Her best, and almost infallible 
criterion will be, if she succeeds in 
accustoming her child to the practice 


of self-denial. 
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59. Of all the moral habits, which 
may be formed by a judicious educa- 
tion, that of self-denial is the most di/- 
ficult to acquire, and the most beneficial 
when adopted. 


60. The greatest difficulty which 
the mother will find, in her early at- 
tempts to form that habit, does not 
rest with the smportunity of the infant, 
but with her own weakness. 


61. But, if Aer affection is of a high- 
er origin; if its efforts bear the stamp 
of a calm, a mild, and conscientious 
spirit, it will enable her to conquer 
her weakness, and to elevate, by a ju- 


dicious control, the rising emotions of 


her infant. 


62. The mere act of forbidding is a 
strong excitement to desire. Fear can 
never act as a moral restraint; it can 
only exasperate and alienate the 
mind. 

63. This, then, is gained by sever- 
ity; its consequences are, no doubt, 
as those of indul- 


as mischievous 


gence. 


64. Against an excess of both, I can 


only repeat the recommendation of 


affection and jirmness. 


65. In the progress of time, the 
child not only is daily exercising and 
strengthening its physical faculties ; 
but it begins also to feel, intellectu- 
ally and morally, independent. 





THE PASSIVE FORM OF THE VERB. 


H. 


This form of the verb, sometimes 
called the Passive Voice, does not re- 
ceive the attention that it deserves. 
This is ‘evident from the examinations 


of those who apply for admission into 
higher schools, or, for teachers’ certifi- 
cates. Mistakes more frequently oc- 
cur in dealing with the Passive form 
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THE PASSIVE FORM OF THE VERB. 


than with the Active. Now, one is 
not inherently more difficult than the 
other. But from the fact the Active 
form is first presented in the grammar, 
it receives more attention, and the 
drill on it is more continuous. Then, 
the supposed difficulty of understand- 
ing the Passive form induces teachers 
to postpone its consideration, until, 
amid many new things, they have not 
the time to properly present it. 

As soon as the pupil can distinguish 
the subject, predicate and object, or 
receiver of the action, he should be 
taught to express sentences, both ac- 
tively and passively. This can be 
easily done by teaching him these two 
propositions: rst, When the subject and 
actor of a sentence are named by the same 
word, the sentence ts expressed actively. 

John walks. The horse draws the 
wagon. In both examples, the subject 
and actor are named by the same 
word; hence, each of the sentences is 
actively expressed; and consequently 
the verb has the active form or voice. 

2d. When the subject and receiver of a 
sentence are named by the same word, the 
sentence ts expressed passively. 

In the first example, there is no re- 


ceiver; hence the verb has no passive’ 


form. In the second sentence, wagon 
receives the action produced by the 
horse. If we now express the same 
idea as at first, but construct the sen- 
tence from the word wagon, it will 
appear thus: “The wagon is drawn by 
the horse,” where the subject and re- 
ceiver are named by the same word ; 
and the sentence is in the passive form 


or voice. Pupils will soon: see that 


only those sentences which have a re- 
ceiver, or direct object, can be put in- 
to the two forms; and should be drilled 
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to put into its corresponding form all 
such sentences. Long before they ar- 
rive, in due course, to the conjugation 
of the verb, they will be familiar with 
the distinguishing characteristic of the 
passive form, and its mechanical con- 
struction will soon be learned. 

Some difficulty may be experienced, 
at first, in distinguishing the receiver 
in sentences like the following: “The 
boy put the apple in his pocket,” where 
some will wish to say that “pocket,” is 
the receiver; certainly, of the apple, 
not of the action. “John walks on 
the floor;” some will desire to say that 
“floor” receives the walking. Itison- 
ly necessary to ask what does “on the 
floor” tell? Where he walked; while 
the receiver always answers the ques- 
tion, What he did. 

For the want of a clear under- 
standing of this point, many reputa- 
ble authors use expressions that 
admit of nodefense. It will not do to 
plead usage, for on sucha plea “ ain’t” 
should be allowed. For instance, one 
sees in the daily papers, frequently, 
this expression: “The trial was pro- 
ceeded with.” 

This is logically incorrect; for it 
is an attempt to make a part of an act, 
receive the whole of an act, which is 
an impossibility. It is rhetorically 
wrong, for the sentence ends in an 
“unimportant word.” It is grammati- 
cally wrong, “for a preposition should 
never end a sentence.”’ 

These three propositions will be 
seen, if we put the sentence into its 
other form: “The judge proceeded 
with the trial.” Here, judge names the 
actor and the subject; consequently, 
the sentence is in the active form. 
Proceeded is the act—“proceeded with 
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the trial”—the modified act, and there 
is no receiver. But an attempt is 
made to put it into the passive form, 
by taking a fart of the act “trial,” 
and using it as the receiver of the act, 
which is certainly illogical; underrules 
for strength of sentence in rhetoric, we 
are told not to enda sentence in an un- 
important little word, and the reason 
for the direction is given. In the ac- 
tive form of the sentence, “ with” is a 
preposition, what else it is in the at- 
tempted passive form, the reader may 
decide. 

Perhaps some one may say the 
above sentence or similar ones is used 
by the best writers, and ‘therefore cor- 
rect. I am unable to draw such con- 
clusions from the given premises; but 
will those who can, look at the sen- 
tence in another light? Forthe Latin 
“ proceeded,” substitute the Saxon 
equivalent “went on,” and we have, 


THE GRADUATE’S 


a Ws 


What is the object of schools and 
institutes and colleges, and all sorts of 
educational tools? Isit to fit the 
scholar for real life, or to unfit ? 

The difference is world-wide. 

The diploma is a voucher for what? 
Symmetry, or malformation? The 
question goes to the vitals of our na- 
tional welfare. 

The requisites for graduation should 
be solely those of the scholar’s perma- 
nent and highest benefit. No splendor 


of graduation day alone, will suffice; 
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“ The judge went on with the 
trial.” 

Now, since this is equivalent to the 
first sentence, it may be changed as 
the first sentence waschanged ; and we 
have: “ The trial was went on with by 
the judge! ”Even the followers of the 
best writers would shrink at such “an 
assemblage of words that make com- 
plete sense.” 

I need not multiply instances where 
the passive form is attempted with 
verbs that do not admit of it. The 
current magazines and newspapers 
will furnish many examples. Teach- 
ers, above all others, should set their 
faces squarely against any attempts to 
engraft upon the language indefensi- 
ble modes of expression. Thorough 
instruction of their pupils in the 
nature and use of the passive form of 
the verb will do away with a large 


number of such expressions. 


DIPLOMA. 
H. 


no solitary power of mind, trained to 
predominate,—aye, even to tyrannize, 
over the other powers will suffice. 

Male and female, the students need 
well-balanced minds. The demands 
of the family imperiously require such 
symmetry. The symmetry is not mere- 
ly intellectual, which real life demands; 
itis moral; it is physical. To sacrifice 
either is to sacrifice a human being on 
the shrine of some idolyzed theory, or 
at the alter of some glorified insti- 
tution, for selfish ends 
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Do not the courses of study need 
close scrutiny, frequent revision, and 
the nicest adaptation to the future of 
the scholar? 

Machinery is necessary in various 
processes of training the mind; but 
woe to the school that degrades its 
scholars’ minds into machines. 

The machinery ought to be valued 
only for the quality and quantity of 
its products. 


Memory is not to be made the au- 
tocrat of the mind. God never in- 
tended it to be. Educators are to be 
humble servants of God’s will. 

A sound philosophy of education 
will regulate the harmonious devel- 
opment of the whole nature. Macau- 
lay had a most remarkable memory ; 
.but it harmonized with his imagina- 
tion; it obeyed his will; it sustained 
his understanding; it was one of the 
nine graces, and not queen of the 
group. 

For applications of these hints, ex- 
amine the requirements of your child’s 
school in daily duties. If you have no 
child, and are yet a warm friend of 
sound education, visit some school or 
schools, to examine the style of work 
actually done there. Set yourself to 
secure symmetry, and to prevent mal- 
formation, such as the diploma of grad- 
uation ought to avouch in all sin- 
cerity. 

Memory is not the sun of the intel- 
ectual powers, the centre of their rel- 
volution. 





ORIGIN OF THE ART OF NAVI- 


GATION., 


At a meeting of the Anthropological Insti- 
tute of London, on December 22, Col. Lane 
Fox read a paper on early modes of navigation, 


in which he described the various contrivances 
employed by savage races for transit on water. 
Commencing with the simple trunk canoes, the 
author traced the development of the art of 
boat and ship building through the stages of 
stitched plank canoes, bark canoes, rafts, out- 
rigger canoes, the variation of hull and sail, and 
gave the distribution of their many forms and 
modifications. It was argued that the rude 
bark float of the Australians, the Tascamanian, 
and the Ethopian, the Catamaran of the 
Papaun, the dug-out canoe of the New Zeal- 
ander, were survivals representing sticcessive 
stages in the development of the art of ship 
building, not lapses to ruder methods of con- 
struction as the result of degradation ; that 
each stage supplies us with examples of what 
at one time was the perfection of the art count- 
less ages ago. Some of the more primitive 
kinds spread over nearly the whole world 
whilst others had a more limited area of dis- 
tribution. Taken together, they enabled us to 
trace back the history of shipbuilding from the 
time of the earliest sculptures to the commence- 
ment of the art. 


THE London Athenaum says: 


** The Archbishop of Canterbury appears to have pecu- 
liar notions of geometry, if we may judge from an assertion 
of his to be found in the December number of the Macm7l- 
millan’s Magazine. * That two and two make four,’ the 
Archbishop remarks, ‘and that two angles of a triangle 
are tegether less than the third, are propositions no man 
out of a lunatic asylum is allowed to doubt.’ A good 
many people will have to be received in lunatic asylums 
if doubt is not to be permitted on the point, for numbers 
have hitherto believed as Euclid did, that any two angles 
of an equilateral triangle are together greater than the 
third.” 


The epicureans held—so Proclus informs us 
—that asses knew this fact, and if the Arch- 
bishop persists in his view of the case, we must 
hold that asses know more than he. 





IT Is WORTH knowing that if one volume of 
castor-oil be dissolved in two or three volumes 
of spirits of wine, it will render paper transpar- 
ent, and, the spirit rapidly evaporating, the 
paper, ina few minutes, becomes fit for use. 
A drawing in pencil or in Indian ink can thus 
be made, and if the paper is re-placed in spirits 
of wine, the oil is dissolved out, restoring the 
paper to its original condition- This is the 
discovery of Herr Fuscher. 
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ADULTERATED AND IMPURE FOOD 
AND DRINK. 

The adulteration of food and drugs has re- 
ceived a serious check in England and her 
Colonies. The rigid surveillance, on the part 
of the Government, and the condition of exist- 
ing laws for the suppression of unwholesome 
dietary articles and impure compounds in 
medicine, injurious to the consumer, are now 
under active discussion, and the abominable 
practices seem likely, at no distant day, to be 
suppressed. This subject is one of vital in- 
terest to all civilized peoples on the Globe, 
and should no where command more attention 
than in this country, where the evil has formed 
vigorous growth. Adulteration is not a mod- 
It has flourished hundreds of 


ern iniquity. 


years, achieving its greatest successes at given 
periods, contemporary with what seemed to be 
the most enlightened condition of the commu- 
nity wherein it existed. It is an unfortunate 
fact, that those manufacturers and dealers who 
engage in the nefarious business have found 
most profit in destroying the healthful proper- 
ties of such articles of food as are in most 
common use, and whose consumption is a 
daily necessity. These adulterations, the man- 
ufacterers aver, are harmless, and some, the 
necessary result of scarcity in the pure com- 
modity—affording to the public an article that 
is alike economical and satisfying. While 
this, in comparatively few instances, may be 
true, it is false in general, and is a stock sub- 
terfuge to conceal and gloss over business 
practices, whose baneful and insidious influ- 
ence is undermining the public health, and 
counteracting, with fatal effect, the earnest en- 
deavors of sanitarians to diminish the death 
rate of the country. To the poor, especially, 
with whom the healthful stimulus of good tea 
and coffee, and the nourishment of other staple 
articles of food, is of the highest importance, 


‘this question becomes one of paramount in- 


terest. Their necessities compel the use of a 
limited variety, and often the supply they 
really need is difficult tosecure. Cunning ap- 
peals to their taste, with food that has a sem- 
blance of the genuine article, but the purchase 
of which, if the genuine could be had, is a 
false economy, in every view of the case. 


There is a refining process, involving care ° 


of selection and manipulation, with many 
articles of food. This process, with meal, 
flour, sugar, tea, coffee, etc, for example, 
while increasing their cost, eliminates their 
impurities and cheapens them to the con- 
sumer, by prolonging the duration of supply. 
A pound of pure tea, at a given price, 
judiciously used, will afford much more satis- 
faction than two pounds of mixed mischief of 
the same aggregate cost. ; 

There is a prevailing ignorance on the one 
hand, and an indifference on the other, with 
regard to what constitutes healthful diet. The 
authorities, with proper legislation to support 
them, could render most effective service in 
suppressing the evil under consideration ; and 
a valuable auxiliary to the work would be the 
publication of brief and pointed advice and 
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instruction, by circular or otherwise, setting 
forth to the public, the consequences of a 
continued indulgence in the use of adulterated 
articles, and the remedy that lies in its hands, 
to compel tradesmen to furnish pure prepara- 
tions only. 

The carelessness of parents and guardians, 
in suffering children to attend school, some- 
times without breakfast, and to indulge in 
irregularity of eating, and the use of unwhole- 
some food, is deserving of serious reprobation, 
Their lunches taken from home, are often ‘se- 
lections of their own, and more likely than 
otherwise to impair health, that has already 
been secretly assailed by unchecked indul- 
gence, ia a vitiated taste. In other cases, chil- 
dren are given small sums of money, in lieu 
of the home luncheon, and this is mostly ex- 
pended upon bad pastry and cake, a portion 
being reserved to buy adulterated candy, as a 
dessert to their unhealthy mid day meal. Thou- 
sands of parents, desiring to be faithful in their 
duties to children, and afford them every educa- 
tional advantage within their reach, thus blind- 
ly destroy, with one hand, while attempting to 
build up with the other. Attention to children 
during the school hours, as to what they shall 
eat, is an imperative duty, so generally neglect- 
ed, as to require thorough reform. There 
should be acknowledged responsibility some- 
where. Principals and teachers are so en- 
vironed by rules and regulations, that to 
interfere in a matter of this kind, beyond the 
boundaries of the school-house, would often 
subject them to censure, and for them to pro- 
test against the thriving trade, done by the little 
shop “around the corner,” would be set down 
as positive audacity, and subject them to the 
peril of losing their positions, by what would 
be regarded as their impertinent intermed- 
dling. 

It is obvious, that legislation is needed for 
this condition of affairs, and it would be wisdom 
for us to profit by the experience of England, 
where the passage of more stringent, and more 
efficacious laws,are under serious considerations 
It has been demonstrated there, for instance, 
that moderate penalties are insufficient to pre- 
vent evasion of the law. Fines wouid be easily 
and cheerfully paid, and the law, even when 
enforced, was thus rendered substantially use- 


less. 


Many soldiers in the late war, hold in grate- 
ful remembrance, the late Secretary Stanton 
and his summary treatment of those who 
sought to evade the terms of their contracts, in 
furnishing army supplies. The army was pro- 
vided with good coffee, a luxury that can never 
be so fully appreciated in association with the 
ordinary events of daily life. Upon the sub- 
ject of adulteration, laws should be framed 
that are alike comprehensive, unequivocal, and 
clear as to their scope. The usefulness to 
humanity of such restrictive legislation, would 
far exceed that of the society now organized for 
the prevention of cruelty to animals, so general- 
ly and generously sustained and approved by 
the majority of every intelligent community. 

The Canadian Parliment has defined food 
as “meaning and including every article used 
as food in the state in which it is offered 
for sale, or that is used in the _ prepara- 
tion of food by admixture therewith, either 
before, during, or after cooking,” and drink as 
“any liquid used as a beverage, and any ar- 
ticle used in, or for, the preparation, or partial 
preparation, of any beverage.” Some of the 
defects of the English law, pointed out by the 
Society of Public Analysts, (which Society 
should have a counterpart in this country), 
challenge attention.* 

Indeed the importance of legislation to reg- 
ulate the manufacture and sale of pure food 
and medicines, to supplement any and all laws 
now on our statute books, cannot be overesti- 





* The law does not, for example, entirely prevent the 
use of sulphuric acid in vinegar, salt, or carbonate of soda, 
in milk, the mixture of coffee and chickory, alum in bread, 
or mustard with flour, and disposing of them as pure ar- 
ticles, while it is conceded that these combinations, in some 
cases, improve the appearance of the article sold, and, in 
all cases, make it more palatable. A common compliance 
with the English law is to print upon the labels the re- 
quired description of adulterations in the articles sold, 
but in such small type, and with a plethora of language 
and involved sentences, that few would undertake the 
task of reading them, and very few, indeed, of those who 
did, would be able to comprehend their meaning. Vir- 
tually, this compliance with the law amounts to evasion. 
The most important objection to adulteration, naturally 
enough, is the use of such articles as are likely to render 
food poisonous or unhealthy. Sulphuric acid, Jer se, for 
example, is highly poisonous, and yet vinegar with a 
little admixture of this acid, as commonly used, is not 
poisonous. The essential oil of mustard, by itself, is poison- 
ous, and yet a minute quantity of it in food is wholesome, 
so, also, while it would be improper to’ mix sulphate of 
copper in bread, which is a large element in daily diet 
if taken with pickles, which are eaten sparingly, no harm 
would result. The lawneed not prohibit the sale of skim- 
med milk, but it should prevent it being sold as unskim- 
med milk. A mixture of coffee and chickory may prop- 
erly be sold as such, but to place it before customers as 
pure coffee is clearly fraudulent. 





mated. These laws should be aggressive in 
character, plain in their interpretation, alike 
just to the honest merchant and the consumer, 
thoroughly and candidly discussed .by the press 
of the country, that public interest may be 
aroused to their importance, and zealously en- 
forced. It is not a subject merely for the con- 
sideration of a State Legislature. It is of com- 
mon interest to the whole country, and Con- 
gress should not only give us the neces- 
sary enactments, but the necessary means 
to secure for it, at once, a_ recognized 
status, that it may not be ignored and become 
a dead letter. It should have in co-operation 
a bureau of statistics which would show from 
time to time its practical utility, and prove, as we 
confidently believe, that it had met a vital 
need of the day, and that it had greatly in- 
creased the maximum average of health, di- 
minished the average death rate, and aug- 
mented the sum of human happiness. 


THE KINDERGARTEN, 


FROBEL’s Kindergarten system, with the varied 
and pretty devices which have been so suc- 
cessfully employed in the education of young 
children abroad, is deservedly attracting much 
attention in this country. We want more of 
the parent in our discipline and training of the 
young. By watching children at play; by 
noticing how their activities, their eager obser- 
vation, their powers of invention and construc- 
tion were called forth spontaneously, Frébel 
came to believe that access to the hearts of 
children was to be gained by endeavoring to 
organize their play, to transform it into work, 
and so to lay, in harmony with Nature’s own 
teaching, the foundation of a true education, 
both of the senses and the intellect. Two 
schools, now in successful operation, one in 
New York and one in Brooklyn, are presided 
over by intelligent countrymen of his, both 
earnest and enthusiastic advocates of the prin- 
ciples on which his method were founded. 

The following description of Mrs. Kraus- 
Boelte’s Kindergarten in New York, was very 
carefully prepared, by an accomplished writer, 
for the New York Sum, and published some 
time ago. We hope to be able to give an 


account of a similar institution in this city, 
under the charge of Miss Emily Christianson : 
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A NEW EDEN FOR CHILDREN. 
PLEASANT INSTRUCTION IN CALISTHENIC PLAYS 
AND SONGS. .- 
Where Little Fairies Imitate Birds and Develop 
Wonderful Ingenuity—Pleasure and Useful 
Study Combined—A Novel School. 


Birdie in the greenwood 
Warbles merrily ; 
Happy in the greenwood 
Birdie’s life must be, 
La la la. 


These words, sung to a simple melody by 
childish voices, greeted my ear as I pushed 
open the double doors at the head of a broad 
staircase, in 1,266 Broadway, and entered Mrs. 
Kraus-Boelte’s Kindergarten. I made my 
way into a large square hall, with the ceiling 
supported by light pillars. A large stove with 
a steam generator at the back, stood not far 
from the door, making the air of the room de- 
lightfully warm, moist and spring-like. Four 
broad uncurtained windows in the embayed 
eastern end of the hall, flooded it with sunlight, 
for, with the exception of a few pot plants in 
the windows, and a tall evergreen tree, fixed, 
not growing, in a box, and a lot of evergreen 
wreaths, such as are used for holiday decora- 
tions, there was nothing to impede the long, 
slant beams of the morning sun from laying 
themselves in golden flame over the the uncar- 
peted, but clean, bright boards of the floor. 
The walls of the room were gay with cheap 
decorations; geometric figures, formed by 
straws and various colored strips of paper, 
pasted on dark card boards. They looked like 
the work of children, and such they really were, 
as Mrs. Kraus afterward informed me. 

A canary ina gold-wired cage, hanging in 
the tree, vied with the children and their teach- 
ers in filling the room with melody. Three 
long, low tables, surrounded with chairs, were 
in the upper end of the room, while the lower 
end was clear of all furniture, except the stove 
and the blackboard. At the moment, it was 
occupied by about thirty little girls and boys, 
between the ages of three and seven years, 


‘standing in a ring, with three of their assistant 


teachers at intervals,and Mrs. Kraus, the prin- 
cipal, in the centre, telling them a bird story, 
and showing them how to play 

BUILDING BIRDS’ NESTS, 


Stopping a moment to welcome me, and ex- 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. IO! 


plain what she and her pupils were doing, she 
quickly returned to her post. It was a charm- 
ing sight, those bright-faced, glossy-haired 
children, so becomingly.an@ tastefully dressed, 
(they were, evidently, all the children of wealth 
or competency) with their earnest eyes and fea- 
tures, in expressive play with the interest and 
attention of learners. They went to work im- 
itating their vivacious leader in all her move- 
ments. They made imaginary nests with their 
fingers, and then played that some of them 
were little birds, and others were various kinds 
of trees in which the nests were built, while 
they sang: 
Birdie in the greenwood 
Builds his little nest, 


Birdie’s pretty homestead 
We must not molest. 


Their teacher, meantime, went on telling the 
story between the snatches of song. 

“ After building the nest, the bird lays five 
little eggs, and after a while, there came out 
five little birds, that chirp and peep, but they 
cannot fly. By-and-by, their feathers begin to 
grow, and when night comes, they sleep with 
their heads under their wings.” 

This, too, some of the little ones imitated, 
kneeling low on the. floor, and hiding their 
heads under their arms, while the others, play- 
ing they were trees moved by the wind, sang 
softly : 

Birdie in the greenwood 
Sings himself to sleep, 
Little birdie’s slumbers 


Must be sweet and deep. 
La, la, la. 


Then other children played pussy cat catch- 
ing the birds, but the birds all flew away in 
every direction over the room, so that none 
were caught. A clap of the teacher’s palms 
together brought the children to order. They 
were re-formed into lines and sang a boat song, 
after they had listened to a boat story. They 
played they were rowing on a sunshiny day, 
over the sea, gliding on tiptoe over the floor 
and moving their arms to imitate the motions 
of rowing. This play made a pretty little 
dance. 

It would be-impossible to convey to the 
mind of the reader what an amount of instruc- 
tion had been given to these children in the 
course of their calisthenic play and songs. The 
habits and names of birds ; the peculiarities of 


forest trees and their names ; the counting of 
the children for the five birds and the six 
trees that formed each group; the cunning of 
the cat ; the pleasures of a sail; the clouds; 
the breeze ; the sunshine ; the waves ; their own 
bodies, their limbs, and fingers, and the varied 
movements which they’ performed, kept them 
in a glow of earnest, interested exercise, with 
song and play combined, so that when they 
came to the luncheon song and the march 
round the room to their tables, every face was 
flushed with exercise and beaming with smiles 
and intelligence. . 
TWO LITTLE FAIRIES. 

Mabel and Rosie, running on tiptoe, brought 
and distributed the luncheon baskets. The as- 
sistants brought plates and little cups of 
water, and the merry meal was turned into 
a feast of reason and flow of soul by the judi- 
cious care taken by Mrs. Kraus to suggest 
pleasant chat and polite and gentle manners. 
I regretted to see that too many of the little 
ones were provided with cake instead of sim- 
ple bread and butter, or, better still, graham 
bread, or oatmeal cakes and a little fruit. 
Some, however, had bananas and oranges and 
apples ; but the food was rather fine and deli- 
cate for young and growing children. After 
luncheon was over, the children were given 
bunches of little straws, or rather little white 
wood splinters, about the length and size 
of parlor matches. Mrs. Kraus explained that 
they had had previous lessons in forming ge- 
ometnic figures on the tables, which I now ob- 


- served were covered with a network of slight 


grooves in straight lines, cutting each other at 
right angles, and forming inch squares al! over 
the tables. 

I watched the little mathematicians, for such 
I soon saw these children were. Their baby 
fingers fell to work making what they called 
“forms of beauty.” Right angles, acute an- 
gles, and obtuse angles were formed and 
grew into equilateral, isosceles, right, obtuse 
and scalene triangles, or were thrown into 
tetragons, pentagons, hexagons and octagons, 
or, branching into bolder and more intricate fig- 
ures, formed tetrahedrons, hexahedrons, octa- 
hedrons, dodecahedrons, and_ icosahedrons, 


(but these names are not given to the child- 
ren); some of the little ones, combining to fol- 
low out the bints given by these forms and 


(6) 
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guided by the squares of the table, made fig- 
ures of boats and ships, trees, towers, houses, 
and bridges, with their straws. 

BABY GEOMETRICIANS. 


I asked how they had learned these forms. 

Mrs. Kraus replied : 

“I begin with the simple lesson of two lines, 
the base and perpendicular, showing them that 
they must form an angle. I then proceed to 
show them all the capacities and possibilities 
of these lines and the figures that may be 
formed by them. Then’*I give them more com- 
plicated geometric forms, and then tell them 
to make whatever they please. You see the 
result. These children do not call the figures 
by the names given them by mathematicians, 
but in fact they know all the forms and uses 
of those forms. It strengthens their mental 
and stimulates their inventive powers, so that 
they become designers without being aware of 


it. 

“How do you commence with a child?” I 
inquired. 

_“ We begin by giving it a ball, one ball only 

at first. We teach it the motions that a ball is 
capable of—all its qualities and powers, in 
fact, its roundness, its color, its ‘resistance, its 
elasticity, and we continue these instruc- 
tions until six balls of six different colors are 
given. All this should be cradle play, and 
given in the nursury before the child is sent to 
the kindergarten. Fréebe!, the founder of the 
kindergarten system, gave songs for the ball, 
and taught that song and rhythmic motion 
were elemental agents in the education of 
children.” 

She showed me a little book of songs, point- 
ing out a ball song to exemplify her meaning : 
Go over, come back here, 

So merry and free, 
My play ball so dear, 
That shares in my glee. 

“Then we teach them finger plays—also 
with songs and motions. Next we give 
them blocks in simple cubes, then blocks in 
parallelopipeds, or little bricks, and so on, 
varying it with marching songs, and calisthen- 
ics taught in play, songs and stories, and as 
they advance they learn the use of the needle, 
not to sew, but to form geometric figures on 
card boards, perforated in squares, triangles, 
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etc., and finally they weave those little paper 
mats and model inclay. Stay, and you will 
see them modeling.” 

INFANT SCULPTORS. 


The doors of another apartment opened, 
and a number of larger children joined those 
in the large hall. They were brought in by 
Prof. Kraus, who conducts their studies in the 
intermediate department, where letters, read: 
ing and writing are combined with kindergar- 
ten exercises. The children rose from the 
tables to meet them, and all joined in another 
exercise song, succeeded by calisthenics of a 
little more complicated character than those 
before luncheon. While they were at this, the 
assistants covered the tables with oilcloths, and 
brought the modeling sticks for the children. 
Some of them put on aprons which they had 
brought in their satchels especially for this ex- 
ercise. The little balls of soft, moist clay and 
the modeling sticks were given them, and on 
the tables of the three-year-olds, models were 
placed. The others followed the bent of their 
fancies. They pounded and flattened and di- 
vided their lumps of clay, and cut them into 
cubes, and make cones and baskets, and dishes 
and plates, and cups and saucers, and spoons, 
and hats, and muffs, and all sorts of things 
The teachers occasionally gave a little assis- 
tance, but not much suggestion. Each child 
was encouraged to think and choose for itself 
what it would make. 

One of the boys was given a small cartoon 
filled with nude figures in bas-relief. These he 
shaped with clay, using his modeling stick 
with no little skill. 

THEIR GOOD MANNERS, 

The most surprising thing, was the perfect 
order preserved by these children, yet the en- 
tire freedom from restraint or stiffness. They 
conversed in low and gentle tones, or played 
with each other, or bestowed little caresses, or 
laughed and sang just as they chose. They 
sang at their work, humming any song that 
struck their fancy, as many joining jn as pleas- 
ed. Not a listless, or wearied, or impatient, 
or disconcerted, or unamiable expression flit- 
ted across their faces, during the three hours 
that passed. I asked Mrs. Kraus how she 
managed to keep them so interested and 
happy. She replied: 
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THE KINDERGARTEN. 


“Tt requires long and patient study, and a 
natural adaptation of character, to make a 
good kindergartner. Kindergartning is psy- 
chology and philosophy applied to infant train- 
ing. I studied three years with Madame 
Fréebel, the widow of the great inventor of the 
system. Fréebel was a profound philosopher, 
and like all philosophers and reformers and 
great teachers, he was persecuted. He was not 
appreciated in his day, nor is he fully yet. At 
one time, kindergartens were proscribed in 
Germany, as it was asserted they were teaching 
children to be atheists. Now a better spirit 
prevails, and they are reintroducing them into 
the national schools. There ought to be a 
kindergarten attached to every public school 
in this city. The teachers should be well edu- 
cated and accomplished young ladies of soci- 
ety, the very class that don’t know what to do 
with themselves or their time. It would give 
them three hours’ delightful occupation five 
days in the week, while preparing themselves 
to be able to teach their own children when 
they become mothers. A year’s. training, and 
six months’ practice, under a good kindergart- 
ner, is all that would be necessary, but that is 
absolutely necessary, in my opinion, to make 
a successful one. 

“One reason of the prejudice that has arisen 
in America against kindergartens, is that there 
are many infant schools and play-schools 
called by that name, that are not conducted on 
Fréebel’s system. When-the children from 
those schools, enter the primary classes of the 
public schools, the teachers complain that they 
are actually duller than the others. The reason 
is clear to my mind; these children have had too 
much teaching of things that did not stimulate 
them to invention or investigation. They have 
been habituated to reliance on the mind of 
their so-called kindergartner, instead of think- 
ing for themselves. The true kindergartner 
gives no more assistance than is necessary to 


stimulate the child to mental effort of his 


Own. 


NO RODS, NO TEARS. 
“Ts it not necessary to punish the children 
sometimes ?” I asked. 
“If by punishing you mean striking or whip- 


ping them, no. The only punishment I ever 


inflict is to deprive a child of the privilege of 
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working. Perseverance in that method of pun- 
ishment will subdue the most obstinate child 
I ever saw, and I have taught many 
years, first in Germany, then in England, and 
afterward in America.” 

When the children had modelled in clay for 
thirty minutes, after showing their work to 
Mrs. Kraus, they all repaired, marching in a 
line, to Prof. Kraus’s department, singing as 
they went: 

Quickly from our work we rise, 
Ju-heigh-de! Ju-heigh-dah! 

Rushing out in joyous guise, 
Ju-heigh-de-heigh-dah, etc. 

They formed in a square around the piano ; 
little Harry Nathan mounted a chair, and was 
given a stick for adirector’s baton. Then they 
all sang, beating time: 

Look at Jittle Harry, 

Who shows us the game ; 
Look at little Harry, 
‘ We'll now do the same 

This little verse was also used in the last 
gymnastic play of the day, first one and then 
another child taking the centre of the ring, and 
choosing an exercise which was followed by 
the rest. In these gymnastics every conceiv- 
able natural and artificial object was imitated 
and illustrated with a song or story, or both. 


WINDMILLS AND WATER WHEELS, 


farmer’s works of all kinds, mechanical work, 
such as barrel making, shoemaking, grinding 
corn in the mill, came into the play. The 
nurses began to drop in, the hands of the clock 
pointed to 12:30 P. M. Mrs. Krauss clapped 
her hands, and proposed the good-by song, in 
which all joined : 

Our play time now is o’er, 

And homeward we must go; 

Good-by, good-by, 

Good children let us be, etc 
One by one the little ones dropped out of 
the ring, and bidding their teacher good morn- 
ing, with a courtesy or bow, left the room. 
This visit was of couse only a peep at a kin- 

dergarten. The exercises are varied every day 
and in every season. The elements of botany, 
zoology, and all natural sciences are taught, 
as well as mathematics, but divested of the 
hard words that would terrify and mystify the 
baby student, but all the play and occupation 
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are directed to the natural unfolding of the 
mental and moral nature of the child. 

I have made frequent visits since that first 
morning in the kindergarten, and every time | 
go I am made to believe that the day is not far 
distant when the hope of such philosophers as 
Locke and Ben Johnson may ere long be en- 
tirely realized for the children of all classes of 
society. Locke said: “I always had a fancy 
that learning might be made a play and recre- 
ation ;’ and rare Ben Johnson : “ From the rod 
and ferule I would have them free as from the 
menace of them.” It struck me that could those 
profound thinkers have foreseen that men as 
profound as themselves would in the future 
arise to work out those initial hints, it would 
have consoled them for much that must have 
vexed and grieved them as they pondered the 
problem of education in their day—when a 
child was punished for play as mercilessly as 
he would have been for committing a theft. 
Now, education begins with play, directed as a 
means of teaching the elements of all sciences. 
Fréebel’s kindergarten system is based on the 
axiom that, “ it is a.law for a child to play, for 
what any species always reproduces,whatever is 
a constant characteristic of that species, is a law. 
All plants produce flowers; all birds build 
nests ; all children play.” 





PAROCHIAL SCHOOL SCHEME. 


The free school system of America has been 
a notable element in our National growth, and 
intellectual progress. It was conceived and 
instituted by wise men, and has always been, 
and is now, sustained by an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people, a power to which it is 
usual to defer, in other and quite as important 
matters. It has served a beneficent purpose 
in the past, to the poor and oppressed of every 
nation, who have found a home and happiness 
in this country ; and its power to do so in the 


future, is in no wise diminished. No friend of 


the country, therefore, would seek to curtail 
or circumscribe its influence. 

The question of religious training involved 
in this subject, can never amount to anything 
as a matter of fact. Training in religion and 
morals, must have its source and sustenance 
at home, through the parents and home influ- 


ence. From the nature of school life, there 


can be no marked difference in the main fea- 
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tures,as between common and class schools. 
Discipline and good order are essential and 
peculiar to both ; but, after all, this is the only 
answer as to the division of the school fund. 


The 75th section. of the city charter, as amend- 
ed by Section 10, of Chapter 757, of the laws of 
1873, Says: 


No money belonging to the city, or city and county of 
New York, raised by taxation upon the property of the 
citizens thereof, shall be appropriated in aid of any relig- 
ious or denominational school; neither shall any prop- 
erty, real or personal, belonging to said city, or said city 
and county, be disposed of to any such school, except 
upen the sale thereof at public auction, after the same 
has been duly advertised, at which sale, such school shall 
be the highest bidder, and upon payment of the sum of so 
bid into the city treasury ; neither shall any property 
belonging to the city, or city and county, be leased to 
any school, except upon such terms as the city property 
may be leased to private parties, after the same has been 
duly advertised. 


The 18th Section of School Act, of the third 
of July, 1851, declares that— 


No school shall be entitled to, or receive, any portion of 
the school money in which the religious doctrines or ten- 
ets of any particular Christian or other religious sect 
shall be taught, inculcated, or in which any book er 
books are used, containing compositions favorable or 
prejudicial to the particular doctrines or tenets of any 
particular Christian, or other religious sect, or which 
shall teach the doctrines or tenets of any religious sect. 





RECOGNIZING FAITHFUL SERVICE. 


The author of the article, “The £-s. d. of 
Literature,” said recently, in one of the English 
magazines, that the London 7imes was the 
only newspaper that made the slightest provis- 
ion for men who break down in its service. 
This statement has called forth several very 
vigorous denials, and it now appears that the 
other prominent newspapers are in the habit 
of dealing as generously as the 7imes, with 
members of their editorial staffs. 

In commercial circles, it is well known, the 
usage prevails with old and substantial houses, 
of securing to faithful employees, generous 
treatment in long periods of illness or disabil- 
ity, and of retiring or pensioning those who, by 
superannuation or accident, are incapacitated 
trom further efficient service. In both pursuits 
the devotion and faithfulness of the employee 
are taken into account, and his value is ac- 
knowledged, beyond the mere salary paid him 
for special training and experience, in his line 
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of duties. The more destinct and limited» 
therefore, this training and experience becomes, 
the more just does this recognition appear to 
be. It may be an editorial writer, appreciated 
for his concise style and good judgment, ora 
brilliant and versatile literary contributor; it 
may be the faithful accountant, the successful 
salesman, or the humble porter, who has de- 
veloped a special fitness—raising his value 
above the requirements of his ordinary duties ; 
in any event, it is a custom which seems to 
have good business principles at the bottom of 
it. In a similar manner, should a grateful 
community recognize the faithful administra- 
tion of a certain class of important public 
trusts. 

There seems to be justification for incorpor- 
ating into our educational management this cus- 
tom which has such endorsement elsewhere, the 
exercise of which would recognize long and 
faithful service of teachers, and make some 
reasonable provision for such, as by physical 
infirmities, or other necessities, are compelled 
to retire from an honorable career. In all pro- 
fessions, there comes a time when continued 
and efficient service is not possible to man or 
woman, and it is only just that those who seek 
to render it with disadvantage, should be re- 
tired with such final sum or annual allowance, 
as may afford them comfort and rest, in the de- 
cline of life. ‘j 

In the schools themselves, the proper busi- 
ness way out of what might be, in many cases, 
disagreeable dilemmas, could be found in a 
plan of adjustments. A period of service 
could be defined, with optional or compulsory 
retirement, upon conditions which shall be 
alike just to the community, and to a class of 
servants who are charged with one of the most 
sacred and responsible duties of life. 


THE TyPICAL BOARD OF EDUCATION is a re- 
putable body of representive men of the com- 
munity to which they belong, devoted, consci- 
entious, and in the main intelligent in the dis- 
charge of their duties, to which they sacrifice 
much valuable time, with commendable wil- 
lingness. This, however, they tacitly agree to 
do, upon assuming the responsibilities of the 
office. A singular medical fact, which has 


never been scientifically explained, is, that 
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with occasional exceptions only, the members 
of all educational bodies, so soon as the cares 
of office begin to weigh upon them, are afflicted 
with a disease which may, for want of proper di- 
agnosis, be called a fatal fluency of words. In 
gentlemen with natural talkative propensities, 
this inevitably leads to inordinate speech ma- 
king, which, like Gratiano’s speech, “ amounts 
to an infinite deal of nothing.” How the re- 
porters endure it, is hard totell. The public 
are certainly indebted to them for condensing 
these verbose utterances, many of which, it 
would not pay to report or read. 

We regret to be compelled to say that the 
Brooklyn Board is no exception to the rule. The 
routine business connected with the daily ad- 
ministration of the schools is necessarily one 
of detail, and is very properly committed to 
the care of Local Committees, representing the 
Board. In the majority of cases, much use- 
less talking and waste of time could be saved 
in this part of the Board’s work, the business 
being of such a nature as to amount substan- 
tially toa usual ex fost facto endorsement of 
the Committee’s action: Acting on this view of 
the case, opportunity would be afforded for de- 
liberate and thoughtful discussion on matters 
of greater moment. Much of the work of the 
Board is done with the machinery of twenty 
y‘ars ago. The records are incomplete, and 
the means for compiling statistics unfortunate- 
ly meagre. | 

A new headquarters, the necessity for which 
is generally conceded, and a revision and 
recasting of duties required of all officers 
and employees, would make this impor- 
tant branch of the city government of more 
service, and add very much to its character as 
an educational power. 





Music, like other studies, taught as special- 
ties, must prove unsatisfactory at best. Five 
or six teachers—no matter how competent 
they may be—cannot undertake to give in- 
struction to 50,000 children, in a way that is 
likely to do them any service. 

Rote singing is general, and serves in many 
ways good purposes. It disciplines the taste 
and voice, and makes many poor children fam- 
iliar with pretty tunes, to sing at home. It 
does not, however, give the scholar any useful 
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idea, that he can apply to self-advancement. 

In some schools, where teachers have the 
requisite knowledge and inclination, the chil- 
dren are taught musical notation, with some 
effect. Some learn to read simple music, but 
this is exceptional. It should be made a grad- 
ed study, on the basis of a uniform system for 
all schools. Teachers under the tutelage of 
competent instructors, should be required to 
snpervise the class instruction, by which meth- 
od, music in our schools can be made of the 
same practical benefit, as it is in Boston and 
elsewhere. 

Music is allied to art by poetical affinity 
and humanizing power. It is the most elevat- 
ing of all recreations ; and, as a matter of prin- 
ple, it forms one of the most available means 
for the enlivenment of toil and care, with the 
choicest physical relief. It supplies, too, more 
than one kind of usefulness to justify its ac- 
quirement, in the extent and variety to which 
the manufacture of all sorts of musical mate- 
rials is carried. 

In teaching drawing, we do not propose to 
make artists ; so in teaching music, we do not 
propose to make musicians ; but we can make 
the time devoted to the study of music of some 
practical benefit to the scholar, which is not 
the case at present. 


CHEERFUL schoolrooms are very much to be 
desired. To this end the selection of the site 
position of building, and plan of construction 
are of the greatest importance. Sunlight is as 
essential to the growth and development of 
children as it is to vegetation. Absence of 
sunlight with other influences to which young 
children are subjected. by thoughtless trustees 
and teachers, tend indirectly to permanently 
impair their health. They cannot control these 
things, and as they spend, for the time being, at 
least one-third of their lives in school, it 
stands to reason that we should make the 
school-room a pleasant, attractive place. Plenty 
of light, sunlight, fresh air, comfortable seats, 
and keep in mind that you are dealing with 
children. 





We Give TO Our READERS exclusively, in 
our ART DEPARTMENT, a paper on DRAWING, 
read before the Teachers’ Institute of Essex 
County, Mass., by Professor Walter Smith, 
Director of Art Education for that state, which, 
we believe, will prove very timely and readable 
matter for our teachers. 

The author of the paper is so well known in 
connection with this important branch of school 
work, that it is unnecessary for us to do more 
than to call attention to the paper. 
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“THE SONG OF STEAM. 


The following fine poem by George W. Cutter, of Covington, Ky., Blackwood has pronounced 


“‘the best lyric of the century :” 


Harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein, 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 
As a tempest scorns a chain. 

How I laughed as I lay concealed from sight 
For many a countless hour, 

At the childish boasts of human might, 
And the pride of human power. 


When I saw an army upon the land, 
A navy upon the seas, 
Creeping along, a snail-like band, 
Or waiting a wayward breeze ; 
When I saw the peasant reel 
With the toil that he faintly bore, 
As he turned at the tardy wheel, 
Or toiled at the weary car ! 


When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 


The flight of the carrier-dove, 


As they bore a law, a king decreed, 


Or the lines of impatient love, 


I could but think how the world would feel 


As these were outstripped afar, 


When I should be bound to the rushing keel, 


Or chained to the flying car. 


Ha! ha! ha! they found me at last, 


They invited me forth at length, 


And I rushed to my throne with a thunder 


blast, 
And laughed in my iron strength ! 


Oh ! then ye saw a wondrous change 


On the earth and ocean wide, 


Where now my fiery armies range, 


Nor wait for wind nor tide. 


Hurrah! hurrah ! the water’s o’er, 
The mountain steep decline ; 
Time—space—have yielded to my power— 
The world ! the world is mine! 
The rivers the sun hath earliest blest, 
Or those where his beams decline ! 
The giant streams of the queenly West, 
Or the orient floods divine. 


The ocean pales where ever I sweep 
To hear my strength rejoice, 

And monsters of the briny deep 
Cower trembling at my voice. 

I carry the wealth and ore of earth, 
The thought of God-like mind ; 
The wind lags after my going forth, 

The lightning is left behind. 


In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 
My tireless arms doth play, 

Where the rocks ne’er saw the sun’s decline 
Or the dawn of the glorious day ; 

I bring earth’s glittering jewels up 
From the hidden caves below, 

And I make the fountain’s granite cup 
With a crystal gush o’erflow. 


I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 
In all the shops of trade ; 

I hammer the ore and turn the wheel 
Where my arms of strength are made ; 

I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint— 
I carry, I spin, I- weave, 

And all my doings I[ put in print 
On every Saturday eve. 
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I’ve no muscles to weary, no breath to decay, 
No bones to “be laid on the shelf,” 

And soon I intend you may “go and play,” 
While I manage the world myself. 

But harness me down with your iron bands, 
Be sure of your curb and rein, 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 
As the tempest scorns the chain. 





THE report of Supt. Kiddle, upon the ill 
ventilation of the school buildings, is thus ver- 
ified in detail by Dr. Moreau Morris, who, 
having a son at school No. 51, has been ex- 
amining that building. This building is warm- 
ed at the present time by coal and wood stoves 
throughout, and from the necessities of the 
overcrowded conditions of the various class- 
rooms in such manner as to be highly detri- 
mental to the health of both pupils and teach- 
ers. In almost all of the class-rooms, on 
inspection, it is found that some portions of 
the rooms, especially those nearest the stoves» 
are over-heated, while others more remote, are 
of such low temperature, caused by the neces- 
sity of opening the windows for ventilation, as 
to be direct sources of disease among children, 
resulting in catarrahal, bronchial and pneu- 
monic diseases. Reprehensible as is the prac- 
tice of opening windows over the heads of 
young children whose bodies are in a heated 
condition, yet from the entire absence of any 
proper means for warming or ventilation, or in 
other words, removing the foul air generated 
in an overcrowded room, and supplying an 
abundance of pure air warmed to a proper 
temperature, there seems to be at present no 
other means provided or feasible, by which to 
to prevent absolute suffocation in very many of 


the class-rooms. 





LIGHT FOR THE SIcK.—Miss Nightingale, in 
her “ Notes on Nursing,” points out the great 
importance of admitting sunlight freely to all 
rooms occupied by the sick. Asthis is a point 
entirely overlooked in thc construction of hos- 
pitals and in the selection of the sick-room in 
private houses, we call special attention to her 
remarks : 

“It is the unqualified result of all my ex- 
perience with the sick, that second only to their 
need of fresh air is their need of light ; that, af- 
ter a close room, what hurts them most, isa 


dark room. And that it is not only light, but 
direct sunlight they want. I had rather have 
the power of carrying my patient about after 
the sun, according to the aspect of the rooms, 
if circumstances permit, than let him linger in 
a room when the sun is off. This is by no 
means thecase. The sunis not only a painter, 
buta sculptor. You admit that he does the pho- 
tograph. Without going intoany scientific ex- 
position, we must admit that light has quite as 
real and tangible effects upon the human body. 
But this is not all, who has not observed the 
purifying effect of light, and especially of direct 
sunlight upon the airof aroom. Here is an 
observation within everybody’s experience: 
Go into a room where the shutters are always 
shut (in a sick-room or a hed room there 
should never be shutters shut), and though the 
room be uninhabited, though the air has never 
been polluted by the breathing of human beings, 
youwill observea close, musty smell of corrupt 
air, z. e. unpurified by the effect of the sun’s 
rays. The mustiness of dark rooms and cor- 
ners, indeed, is proverbial. The cheerfulness 
of a room, the usefulness of light in healing 
disease is all-important.” 





ENGINEERING Two THOUSAND YEARS AGo.— 
Perhaps some of the most remarkable remains 
of ancient engineering are those which were 
discovered by excavations made some ten or 
twelve years since, a short distance from Rome, 
and near the ruins of the ancient city of Alatri. 
This city was surrounded by massive walls, 
and located on a mountain or elevated point, 
and ill-provided with water. About 150 years 
before Christ, as we learn from a Roman in- 
scription, an immense aqueduct was built to 
bring water from a neighboring mountain bet- 
ter supplied with that element. We are fur- 
thermore told that this aqueduct was 340 feet 
high, supported upon arches and provided with 
strong pipes. The topography of the country, 
moreover, assures us that the water supply 
could not have beenconducted into the city, 
even over such high supports. except by pipes 
--an inverted syphon—the lowest point of which 
must have have been some 340 feet below the 
point of delivery, or under pressure of at least 
ten atmospheres. The excavations already allu- 
ded to, show that the aqueduct must have been 
of large size, as the piers of the arches are not less 
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than five feet nine inches in breadth, while the 
total length of the syphon must have been be- 
tween four and five miles. The question nat- 
urally arises—How, and of what material, was 
this syphon built? As iron pipes of large di- 
mensions, if of any dimensions at all, were not 
known at the era, we can look only to masonry 
or woodwork for the material of such construc- 
tion. Possibly a clue has been found to’ the 
mode of their construction by a subsequent 
discovery, near the same locality, of a field, 
supposed to have been the site of an ancient 
parade ground near this once walled city of 
Alatri. A complete system of underground 
drainage has been revealed at a depth of about 
7 feet below the surface of the field, effected by 
a well-constructed system of pipes made of 
fire-clay, each about 18 inchés in diameter. It 
is possible that such a pipe, of larger dimen- 
sions, and strengthened on its exterior by a 
strong and massive bulwark of masonry, may 
have been the means of conveying the water 
into the city. But, however that end might 
have been attained, the work was certainly a 
most wonderful feat of engineering, considering 
the condition of the mechanic arts of that early 
day. The excavations and discoveries thus 
brought to light, and so fully confirming the 
truth of the ancient inscription, were conduc- 
ted by order of the present Pope, and under the 
immediate supervision of the well-known Ital- 
ian scientist, Father Secchi. 


THE First Fucusita.—The Fuchsia, which is 
now in every garden, fifty years ago was ex- 
ceedingly rare and highly valued ; and the 
story of this beautiful shrub’s introduction into 
our gardens is interesting. Some time in the 
first quarter of the present century, a gentleman 
from Liverpool, while walking through a street 
in Wapping, saw in the window of an humble- 
looking tenement a graceful little shrub, with 
dark green leaves and beautifully pendulous 
carnation blossoms. He was charmed with 
the new floral gem, and when he returned to 
Liverpool called upon a celebrated florist, to 
whom he described the plant. The curiosity of 
the florist, who did not know any plant which 
came up to the description, was so greatly ex- 
cited that he set off immediately for London. 
Having found the house by seeing the plant in 
the window, he entered, and ascertained that 
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its owner was the wife of a sailor, and that her 
husband had brought the plant home from the 
West Indies as a love-offering to his young 
spouse. The delighted florist made overtures for 
the purchase of the fuchsia, which was at first 
strenously refused, After some little time, how- 
ever, he got possesson of the much-coveted prize 
Having given the sailor’s wife a handsome sum 
in hand, and a promise that the first plant raised 
from it should be sent to her, he started for 
Liverpool, and, after proper treatment, he 
soon had the plant exhibited in his show-room, 
whére it instantly attracted the attention of 
amateurs. After fulfilling his premise to the 
sailor's wife at Wapping, he realized some 
4300 the first year the plant was exhibited, and 
was thus well repaid for his enterprise. 





THE EAST RIVER BRIDGE. 


Interest in this enterprise is now very gen- 
eral, in view of the disagreeable experiences of 
last winter in crossing the river. As the mas- 
sive proportions of this great structure loom 
up to view, the desire tosee it an accomplished 
fact will grow into impatience at the amount of 
plodding and detail yet to be done before we 
can laugh to scorn the vain attempt of fog and 
ice to block our onward progress. We give 
the principle dimensions of the bridge, which 
it will pay teachers to keep for future reference: 


FEET. 
Total Length between Termini........ .... 5862 
Length of Water Span.... ...............-- 1506.6 
Length of Land Span, each.................. 940 
Height. of Towers above Water............. 271.6 
Depth of Towers below Water, Brooklyn... 45 
” ” - ** New York.. 78 
Height of Roadway at Towers....... .. ... 120 
ri Fa ** Centre of River..... 135 
S ” * AnmGhorages, .:.... <0‘: 89.1 
WAG G6  TORGWEE 66nicsic cen bass scheses & 
Cubic Yards of Masonryin Towersand Anchorages 
about 130.000. 


Weight of Suspended Structure about 7,510,000 Ibs.* 


Workmen are now engaged in preparing for 
the foundation work of the New York Anchor- 
age or terminus, the extreme point of which 
will be located somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Dover and Cherry streets. 

Residents of that part of New York, a cen- 
tury ago, would fail to recognize the topograph- 
ical changes which have take place there. The 





*This is exclusive of Cables and Suspenders, which will 
be about 7,000,000 pounds more. 


(7) 
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present excavation developes the fact that be- 
tween 30 and 40 feet of filling has covered up 
the original surface. 

Already the line of one of the old streams 
has been discovered which formerly flowed 
into the Collect, an old pond of the early days; 
the excavation is to be carried down through the 
bed of this stream—into the sand—which is 
known to underlie it and in which as the best 
sort of foundation, the masonry will be started. 





SPREAD OF TypHoID FEveR.—Is_ typhoid 
fever ever spread through the clothing of those 
who live in filthy houses and are uncleanly? 

Ans.—Dr. James B. Russell, the medical 
officer of health for Glasgow, in a paper recent- 
ly contributed to the Glasgow Medical Fournal, 
points out one very prevailing method by which 
the germs of disease are conveyed by the cloth- 
ing of even healthy persons. Such an event 
must be rare in the intercourse of cleanly peo- 
ple,but the poor in our large cities so generally 
sleep in their clothes—or the principle articles 
of clothing—they are so crowded together, and 
are so uncleanly in their halfits, that they are 
magazines of infectious disease, if such exists 
at home. Thir foul odor is perceptible in the 
street even on a breezy day. We are thus 
compelled to respect the sickness of the poor- 
est member of a community on the ground of 
self-interest. 


A Lapy LECTURER ON CHEMISTRY.—Lately 
in Aberdeen, Miss Charlotte Napier gave a 
lecture on “ Chemistry ” in connection with the 
Blackfriars Useful Information Society. There 
was a very numerous attendance; and the lec- 
ture, which was illustrated by a variety of ex- 
periments, and was of a highly interesting and 
instructive character, was listened to with the 
closest attention, an enthusiastic vote of thanks 
being awarded to the lecturer at the close. 
Miss Charlotte Napier is a young Aberdonian. 
Last winter she studied Chemistry in Edin- 
burgh, under the direction of Mr. Falconer 
King, with a view to assisting her father as an 
agricultural analyst. 








Dr. McCormick, of Dublin, directs special 
attention to the dangers of giving so little ex- 
ercise to the heart as to permit it to become 
flabby and fatty. Respecting the treatment of 


a heart thus weakened he says: “ Every 
species of guarded, prolonged muscular effort, 
as digging, hoeing, rowing, reaping, felling, 
chopping, plowing, is useful. Butto those who 
labor underfunctional heart affection, walking, 
though not in excess, and not too fast and not 
unduly far, over hilly, unequal surfaces, swing- 
ing the arms, unembarrassed by bond or stay, 
in the open air, is the best of any. Exercise 
developes and strengthens the cardiac muscular 
fibers, aerates the blood; at the same time fat 
is sparingly developed, and coupled otherwise 
with cautious and abstinent habits, the heart’s 
action becomes reliable, even, and equal to all 
life’s proper exigencies.” 


THE Six FOLuies oF ScrENcE.—The six fol- 
lies of science are said to be the following: 
The quadrature of the circle ; the establishment 
of perpetual motion; the philosopher's 
stone ; the transmutation of metals ; divination, 
or the discovery of secrets by magic ; and last- 
ly, judicial astrology. It is unwise to say that 
anything is impossible, until the impossibility 
is demonstrated. It is not at all improbable that 
the present century may see that one of these 
so-called follies is a reality.— Yournal of Ap- 
plied Science. 








A POoLiTicAL Economist tells us that if hu- 
man production of the necessities of life should 
cease at any time, the surplus accumulations 
would all be consumed in four years ; in other 
words, if no more wealth was produced, all the 
existing wealth would be used up in four years, 
and the existing stock of food would hardly 
last so long as that. So,,too, if there should be 
no accumulation of force in the body of a heal- 
thy person, and the existing stock husbanded 
carefully, it would not last over ten days. A 
few might hold out longer than this, and multi- 
tudes would succumb in much less time. In 
other words, the reserve fund of life equals 
about nine or ten day’s supply. When this is 
gone, death results. Generally men are bank- 
rupt, physically, when half of this reserve force 
is gone. 





CHARCOAL BRIQUETTES FOR DRYING NEW 
BuiLpinGs.—The method of drying new dwel- 
lings by burning charcoal in them in open ves- 
sels has considerable experience in its favor. 
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Recently the so-called charcoal briquettes, 
composed of charcoal powder, saltpetre, and 
some cementing material, compressed into 
blocks and dried, have been found peculiarly 
adapted to replace charcoal for the above pur- 
pose, since the manipulation with them is 
cleaner and safer, and they need no attention 
whatever, as they burn away very gradually, 
without any liability to go out, and without 
danger of producing conflagration by becoming 
too highly heated. — Besides, it is not necessary 
to enter a room repeatedly that is under this 
treatment and filled with carbonic acid, to re- 
new the fuel, since exactly the proper quantity 
of briquettes can be ignited at first. They are 
simply placed on a support of bricks, or better, 
upon an iron-wire grate, and lighted at one 
end. They have lately been introdueed large- 
ly upon the Prussian railroads for heating cars, 
as well as in Saxony, and are manufactured by 
Dollfus of Chemnitz, at about $7 per 220 
pounds, this quantity being sufficient to dry 
out a large building in a short time. 





BRITISH MUSEUM READING ROOM. 


“ The reading-room is circular. The entire 
building does not occupy the whole quadran- 
gle, there being a clear interval of from 27 to 
30 feet all round, to give’ light and air to the 
surrounding buildings, and as a guard against 
possible destruction by fire from the outer parts 
of the Museum. The dome of this reading- 
room is 140 feet in diameter, its height being 
106 feet. In this dimension of diameter it is 
only inferior to the Pantheon of Rome by two 
feet ; St. Peter’s being only 139; Sta. Maria in 
Florence, 139 ; the tomb of Mahomet, Bejapore 
135; St. Paul’s 112; St. Sophia, Constantino- 
ple, 107, and the Church at Darmstadt, ‘105, 
The new reading-room contains 1,250,000 cubic 
feet of space; its suburbs or surrounding 
libraries 750,000. The building is constructed 
principally of iron, with brick arches between 
the main ribs, supported by twenty iron piers, 
having a sectional area of To superficial feet to 
each, including the brick casing, or 200 feet in 
all. This saving of space by thé use of iron is 
remarkable, the piers of support on which the 
dome rests only thus occupying 200 feet, where- 
as the piers of the Pantheon of Rome fill 7477 
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feet of area. and those of the tomb of Mahomet, 
5593; upwards of two thousand tons of iron 
have been employed in the construction. The 
weight of the materials used in the dome is 
about 4,200 tons—viz, upwards of 200 tons on 
each pier. 





Dr. HOFMANN delivered the Faraday Lec- 
ture, the title of which was “ Liebig’s Contribu- 
tions to Experimental Chemistry.” After 
noticing the labors ofthe great experimental 
thinker in whose honor this lectureship was 
founded, he gave a succinct account of Liebig’s 
chief contributions to chemistry, drawing the 
attention of his hearers to the fact that it was 
he who first founded the great institutions of 
chemical education, and that he was not only 
the discoverer of numerous general methods, 
and the investigator ‘of innumerable organic 
compounds, but that therapeutics and agricul- 
ture were especially indebtedtohim. The lec- 
ture, which, Prof. M’Leod illustated experimen- 
tally, took place at the Royal Institute, in the 
presence of His Highness the Prince of Wales 
and a crowded audience, amongst whom were 
nearly all the leading chemists. of England. 





THE SUN AND THE WEATHER.—The idea that 
some connection exists bétween the weather 
on the earth and the spots on the sun is sup- 
ported by the numerous series of meteorologi- 
cal observations which have been collated by 
Mr. Charles Meldrum, of the island of Mauri- 
tius, with special reference to the subject. 
These observations show that there isa ter- 
restial rainfall periodicity corresponding with 
the periodicity of solar spots. There is an 
increase of rain when the spots occupy the 
largest area on the sun’s surface ; and con- 
versely, when the sun-spot area is the smallest 
there is a decrease of rain. Whether changes 
of temperature upon the earth also correspond 
with the fluctuations of the sun-spots, is yet to 
be determined. 





THE LAMBENT BLUE FLAME from a coal fire 
(carbonic oxide gas) has a temperature of 5,500 
degrees Fahrenheit, the flame of hydrogen of 
nearly 6,000 degrees, and of oxy-hydrogen 
9,500 degrees. The temperature of the electric 
spark is unknown, but is supposed to be about 
22,000 degrees Fahrenheit. 
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DRAWING IN SCHOOLS. 


This paper was read before the Essex Co. Teachers’ Association, at Salem, Friday, April 9, 1875 
by Prof. WALTER SMITH, State Director of Art Education for Massachusetts, and 
General Supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools. 


Though no special kind of drawing is re- 
ferred to in the title given to the paper I have 
been asked to read here, to-day, the inference 
which, being used to drawing, I have succeeded 
in drawing from it, is, that you expect me to say 
something about industrial drawing, and as we 
are all more or less teachers, the drawing to 
be discussed I assume to be that which can be 
taught in our public schools. 

It is not customary for me, when asked to 
speak on this subject, to write what I have to 
say ; indeed, the whirlpool of work into which 
my engagements have led me, preclude any- 
thing like the writing of lectures or addresses; 
and, moreover, it is more to my task, and more 
nearly consorts with my ideal of a teacher, 
that he should not speak unless he has some- 
thing to say, and having it, to say it from the 
fulness of his heart and knowledge, eye to eye, 
with no medium of foolscap between his thought 
and his audience. 

I notice, however, that in your programme, 
you.give me one hour to talk, and yourselves 
only half an hour to discuss what I have said, 
and it I addressed you extemporaneously, it 
would be impossible in so short a time for you 
to unearth even a slight proportion of the falla- 
cies I might enunciate. In our well-earned 
vacation the task would be too severe, and the 
opportunity afford a “temptation I might be 
unable to withstand. And so, for the sake of 


economising time and the encouragement of 
mutual charity, I have written what I have to 


say, in cold blood, leaving no possible escape 
for the responsibilities I assume. 

Having been somewhat busily engaged 
during the past four years in a missionary en- 
terprise, to prove that it 1s practicable to teach 
drawing in our public schools, to all pupils, 
and by the regular teachers, it may now per- 
haps be hardly necessary to discuss that 
phase of the question at any length. The 
proposition is generally assented to, and now it 
becomes a matter of moment, that we should 
consider the exact place in a scheme of educa- 
tion, which the legally required subject of 
drawing should occupy in our schools, and 
what clearly defined object should be held in 
view and sought to be attained by our instruc- 
tion on the subject. 

There are two positions the subject may 
assume, accordingly as we regard it from dif- 
ferent standpoints ; the frst being the teaching 
of drawing, because many children will some 
day find a direct need of such skill in. their 
occupations, and the second is teaching draw- 
ing, because of its value as an educational 
process, and its influence on all other subjects, 
even when no direct use for it by the pupils is 
anticipated. 

The latter is that which commends the subject 
to our favorable consideration and use in the 
public schools, if I understand their require- 
ments correctly, viz.: that in them we should 
teach such subjects and give such a general 
education, as all men and women require in 
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after life, whatever may be their vocatiors, and 
that the general effect of this training shall be 
as much the development of all the healthy 
faculties of the human being, as to make 
learned scholars ; that having thus fitted every 
pupil with a sufficient amount of knowledge 
to use his faculties, he may then prepare him- 
self or be prepared by others for the vocation 
in life which he selects, by technical training 
in institutions for advanced education. 

But‘it can hardly be said to be one of the 
functions of the public school, to provide tech- 
nical studies, and prepare individual pupils 
for special pursuits ; that belongs to the tech- 
nical school, and the University ; and what- 
ever subject is introduced into schools where 
pupils are taught in class, that can only be of 
use to a few, or a minority of the scholars, seems 
to me to be out of place, and its tendency will 
be to sacrifice the many for the benefit of the 
few. 

With this view, I would say that unless 
drawing can be shown to be equally useful to 
all scholars in a general way, we have no busi- 
ness to teach it to all; and in no case is it 
right to pursue the subject beyond the point 
when its practice is generally beneficial, into 
advanced departments of use only to the few 
who may require it in their future professional 
lives. 

We can leave all such technical education 
to the law of supply and demand—to those who 
give their undivided attention to specialties, 
and are provided with all necessary apparatus 
to do the thing well, including “me, which we 
lack so much in the public schools, which, in- 
deed, we find the rarest commodity of all. 

I think I can show you that all we can do, or 
have yet attempted to do in the drawing taught 
in the public schools, complies with this condi- 
tion ; it is equally useful and necessary to every 
pupil. 

We are prepared, in this century, to hear 
and see very strange things, and it is a sign of 
good breeding never to be startled. So, when 
I say that unless a child is taught to use his 
eyes and hands in drawing, he is as imperfect- 
ly educated as if he had been taught to walk 
with one leg, or see with one eye, you will not 
be very much astonished, however much you 
may be incredulous. 

And suppose I went on to say that, unless 


you have been taught to analyze forms, colors, 
distances, compare facts with appearances, and 
interpretjappearances by the criticism of your 
hand and eye upon both; unless you have been 
taught to see a thing as well as look at it, and 
know its mysteries of fact, and the tricks which 
eyesight plays upon the uneducated percep- 
tion ; unless, in short, you have tested your 
powers of observation on form, color, distance, 
in the physical world around you by the cruci- 
ble of discovery, though you may be excellent- 
ly well-intentioned, and even the pillar of a 
Christian church, yet you ought not to be 
believed upon your oath about anything which 
the eye sees, where there is a possibility of 
being mistaken. 

Your knowledge of the physical world, 
without an education in art, is the same as that 
of our forefathers’ knowledge of the scientific 
world, when they believed in ghosts and burnt 
witches ; and the place in which we are assem- 
bled, this ancient city of Salem, is quite an ap- 
propriate place to refer to that amusement of 
our ancestors. 

Iam quite conscious of the dreadful things 
I am saying, and would not dare to utter them 
but for my knowledge that the stake is pulled 
up and the fire gone out, and our friend Mr. 
Hagar, Principal of the Normal school for 
ladies,;has got all the Salem witches well in 
hand, and only allows people to burn for them 
and stake all they have for the privilege of 
being consumed. 

And so, having no fear of a scarlet letter be- 
fore me, 1 am going on to say even a more 
shocking thing than that about your being a 
church pillar, and yet not being believed on 
your oath. 

It is this: so rapidly is the practice and ap- 
preciation of drawing spreading, both for its 
educational and commercial value, that in ten 
years from the present time, a young man or wo- 
men who is unable to draw will be as much 
ashamed of it as being unable to read or write. 
And it will be considered a politeness to avoid 
referring any question involving knowledge of 
drawing to the older people, because it will 
bring the blush of shame to their countenances, 
and remind them of the dark ages, when they 
were young and only half educated. 

That is not a pleasant prospect: to be re- 
garded as an old fogy before you are twenty 
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—a relic of another civilazation before you have 
hardly cut your wisdom teeth ; and yet I see 
nothing else for it. 

I once had a gardener who was brought up 
in the old country—an aged gentleman of I9— 
a fossil of the period when only children of the 
wealthy were taught to read, write and cypher. 
When planting time came he could manage all 
by himself with the roots and larger seeds, 
knew them well enough by their appearance ; 
but when the smaller and finer seeds, in their 
neatly labeled packets, had to be unfolded and 
planted, he would always prepare the ground 
and have some one with him to bring the pac- 
ket he required, when he called for it, so that 
there might be no chance of a mistake. We 
used to laugh at this, and think it was his way. 
After two years of observation, I discovered he 
did not know one letter of the alphabet from 
another, and was too ashamed to own it or be- 
gin to learn. 

I suppose his parents thought reading would 
be of no use to him in digging, and so sent him 
to practice what would be useful. For which 
little vagary I had to pay the penalty, for left 
to himself, he one day planted about a hun- 
dred square yards of spring salad, all of which 
came into use on the same day, and one square 
yard of turnips, which averaged about a half a 
turnip per head among my household for a 
whole season. He only mistook the packet of 
seeds, and the label was no guide to him, be- 
cause he had only the habit of looking, and 
had not been taught to read. 

I claim that there are a thousand and one 
ways in which a knowledge of reading may be 
of use to us, and we never can tell exactly 
where the need may arise; having the knowl- 
edge, we are prepared for any emergency in 
which it will help us. 

So, also, is it with drawing. It is not so 
much that the practice and skill of the art will 
be of use directly to each of us, but that the 
means it will give us of understanding every- 
thing in the world better, is essential to the 
formation of complete intelligence ; and, as with 


the gardener’s reading, there may come a time * 


when even the smallest amount of skill in 
drawing will guard us from error and shield 
us from the sensation of shame. 

Its true: place, therefore, is to complete the 
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quartette of elements of which reading writing, 
and arithmetic form only a trio. 

Of them, we may say, they develope the pri- 
mary faculties of seeing, recording, testing ; to 
these add drawing, and you add expressing. 

But of it may also be said that it compre- 
hends all the other three, for a good drawing 
is at once the evidence of being able to read 
or see, to write or record, to cypher or test by 
a knowledge of proportion, and thus it is a 
combination of the other elementary subjects, 
and expresses our appreciation of them all. 

Who is it, in our public schools, and who 
afterwards in life, does not want the power of 
testing his knowledge? 

Who does not want to be able to appreciate 
the beautful, which is a revelation to us next 
in importance to immortality ? 

Who wishes to carry through life an eye 
which is only a mirror, without the cultivated 
perception behind it ; and a hand so untrained 
that it is little better than the paw of a hound, 
or the hoof of a horse, or the foot of a bird ? 

We claim to be made in the image of God, 
and never tire expressing our faith in his Al- 
mightiness, by speaking of the eye of God, and 
finger or hand of God, as the symbols of his 
omniscience and omnipotence. 

The human versions of these great powers, 
the eye and the hand of man, are precisely 
those we have delegated to the use of the art- 
ist alone, and left these divine faculties in 
ourselves untrained, uncared for, the eye 
dimmed for want of perception, the hand dumb 
for want of language. 

Whilst we are longing for another sense 
which shall unfold to us the mysteries of the 
unseen world, we make little or no use of the 
two beautiful senses of sight and touch, which 
would reveal to us the glories of the world 
in which we live. 

I come back to the statement, that to be 
utterly ignorant of drawing, and all that it 
brings with it,is the same as being equally 
ignorant of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and all the power their knowledge gives us. 
Deficiency in any one is like carrying a dead 
limb about with us, and it is as much so with 
drawing as with the rest. Every argument, as to 
the advisability of giving instruction in one, 
applies to all the other three subjects ; every 
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question as to the possibility of the pupils to 
learn, or of the teachers being able to teach one 
subject, may be answered by the same mono- 
sylable for all, and the difference in character 
and usefulness between the elementary and 
advanced sections of all, is so similar, as to 
make their consideration very much alike. 
There is a time when handwriting becomes 
unimportant beside the elegance or value’ of 
the thought which is written, just as in time 
the composition of the draughtman becomes of 
more importance than his style of execution ; 
a time in both, when originality blossoms forth, 
as the result of growth and culture, if life be 
preserved, or in default of originality, strength 
and knowledge. 

Before we can do our whole duty to all 
pupils alike, or work with the faith, we must 
have to be happy and successful ; we must 
throw overboard all the nonsense about cer- 
tain persons being specially adapted by nature 
to do particular things, more than their health 
and education accounts for; eliminate from 
our pedagogical creed the gift and genius theo- 
ry, and substitute for all these false doctrines 
faith in the justice of Providence, and belief in 
the human race. 

One star may differ from another star in 
glory, but they are all stars, and we have no 
right to call one a star and another a farthing 
rushlight and another a penny candle, and 
treat them accordingly. Let us rather light 
them all with the same inspiration, and min- 
ister to all alike, expecting individual devel- 
opments and variety of attainments, which will 
come from even the same instruction given to 
different pupils by the same person. 

What scholars can be taught to do, depends 
very much on what teachers believe they can 
do, and give them the opportunity of doing. It 
is necessary, therefore, that a teacher should 
have faith both in himself and his pupil—faith 
enough to remove all the mountains of diffi- 
dence or difficulty. ; 

I had a carpenter working for me building a 
barn. When it was completed there was a little 
studio in the roof appropriated to my use. The 
fabric finished, I set the carpenter to work mak- 
ing the furniture from my designs, which he did. 
When the furniture was made, I designed some 
enrichment in the form of carving for the sunk 
panels of a cabinet. These designs the car- 


penter admired, and asked me who was going 
to carve them for me. My answer was: “ You 
are.” “ But,” he remarked, “I never carved in 
my life; have got no tools; and don’t know 
how to begin.” To which I answered : “ If you 
never carved in your life, and are fifty years 
old, it is high time for you to begin, or else 
you'll die in your ignorance. Buy some tools 
to-morrow ; and always begin when you com- 
mence ; don’t do it too weil, or it will lose 
character; anJ, mind you, express all your 
ignorance, or you will never get rid of it. 
Don’t be afraid of asking questions of me, I 
don’t know how to carve myself, and I mean to 
learn by teaching you. If you ask me ques- 
tions I cannot answer, I shall have to find out, 
if anybody knows, for I am never ashamed oy; 
betraying my ignorance; a man who is afraid 
of asking a question for fear of being thought a 
fool, is pretty sure to wind up by Jdeing one, 
and that is a good deal worse.” 

I have only to add, the cabinet was carved, 
and I shall be happy to show it to any one of 
you as an examaple of the influence and power 
of faith. But my carpenter could draw a little, 
and you may always believe that a man who 
can draw can do anything‘else he wants to do 
in constructive industry. What, therefore, your 
pupils will be able to do, will depend as much 
upon your faith as upon their works, or rather 
your faith creates their works. 

It is sometimes objected that instead of 
teaching drawing to all, we should pick out 
those who have marked ability for it, teach 
them thoroughly, and leave the rest untaught. 

In answer to that, I would ask, who is to 
decide? Would you undertake the responsi- 
bility of settling which of your scholars, now 
under nine years of age, will ultimately suc- 
ceed or fail in English composition or arithme- 
tic? And suppose with an infallibility of judg- 
ment, claimed only by the Pope, you picked 
out those who would succeed, can you tell me 
exactly on what moral principle you would 
refuse to teach those who showed no talent for 
arithmetic ? 

If you would think it fair or wise to allow or 
make every child give up the study of all sub- 
jects he showed no striking ability for, then it 
would be equally fair and wise to allow chil- 
dren to exercise their choice in the matter 
of drawing, as it would be in arithmetic 
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and writing. But you would do nothing of the 
kind. What is right in one is equally so in the 
what is wrong in one is as wrong in the 





other 


other. 
Teach all well, all subjects required for a 


general education, and let circumstances and 
tasks decide who is to be teacher, artist, minis- 
ter, doctor, lawyer, judge—people will sort and 
arrange themselves when they know how, and 
with that the public school teacher has nothing 
at all todo. Now comes the question, is this 
drawing of any practical value to our country? 

In reply to this, I would say, that want of the 
power to draw is the great mark of distinction 
between Americans, and all other white races 
now upon the earth; it is as distinctly the one 
attainment in which thcy must admit educa- 
tional inferiority. 

The industries of this country require riper 
skill, and unless it is developed, the markets 
must shrink into nothing before the stand-still 
policy,of producers and manufacturers. Other 
countries are scattering artistic and scientific 
education broadcast among their people, as 
seed sown, which they know will bring forth 
fruit at least a hundred-fold. France, bowed 
down to tho earth by invasion and spoliation, 
is elastic and recuperative, because every citi- 
zen is a skilled workman, and all the world 
must purchase his handicraft. Art education 
makes the Frenchman master of the situation. 
What are we doing in the battle of skill? We 
have begun right in teaching the elements of 
drawing in the public schools, for there alone 
is it possible for all to learn. 

In Lowell, they are discussing the question 
whether the children in primary and grammar 
schools should be taught to draw at all. If 
this had been discussed in other countries and 
the subject had been excluded from their 
public schools, Lowell would not be troubled 
with this discussion now, for it would not be 
in existence. 

And, if to-day, you withdrew every foreign 
designer and skilled workman from the Lowell 
mills, every workman who has been educated 
abroad, relying on the design and skill pro- 
duced in the Lowell schools before drawing 
was taught in them, you would have to shut up 
the mills tomorrow, and then everybody in 
Lowell would have ample time to discuss the 
question of teaching drawing in the public 
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schools, so as to set the mills going again as 
soon as possible. 

Lowell supplying money and labor, depend- 
ing on Europe to work it with brains and 
skill and taste, is not exactly the place to as- 
sent to the proposition to perpetuate its 
present position, that of being a hewer of wood 
and drawer of water for foreign designers. 

It is the part of true patriotism to see these 
facts, to realize them, and find the way out of 
such a condition. 

Prof. W. R. Ware, says, that at International 
contests of skill, America always occupies the 
foot of the column. That means nothing but 
deprecitated labor—labor without skill—which 
in time becomes valueless, because the machine 
will supersede such labor. Now, it would 
doubtless have been pleasanter for him to have 
come home from the Paris Exhibition and 
prophesied smooth and pleasant things, to have 
cried peace! peace! when there was no peace 
to him. 

Weak people, afraid of personal 
venience, may cry, ““Go up to Ramoth-Gilead 
and prevail,” and then you know what a dread- 
ful catastrophy happened to the deluded King 
thus persuaded into a fool’s paradise. 

Better for us all to take to the consciousness 
that we have in the past neglected to educate our 
peoplein the industrial arts which are the se- 
crets of success in other manufacturing coun- 
tries, and that through this neglect we have 
lost much, and mus't lose more, and go on los- 
ing, unless we are as wise as they and begin to 
remedy our deficiency hy education in draw- 
ing. 

For many years in England every artist was 
a foreigner, until the Royal Academy was 
founded, and that completely altered the case. 
In my boyhood in England every head designer 
in a factory was a foreigner, but that was be- 
fore drawing was taught in the public schools 
or art schools had been established. 

lt is the same here now about designers as 
it was thirty years ago in England. I have 
seen and outlived that condition of things in 
my own country, and by the blessing of God 
and your co-operation, I mean to outlive it here. 

The kind of drawing we are required to teach 
in the public, schools is called “ industrial 
drawing,” because of its bearing on industrial 
It is not a preparation for fine art 
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studies so much as a training for original de- 
sign in manufactures, and a general intelli- 
gence about form, color, size, and handiness 
with the pencil, brush, compasses, and scale. 

For a time, much of the early work must be 
mechanical, the child being taught to use the 
ruler and the measure, so that habits of accu- 
racy may be formed. 

There are many good teachers who will 
never allow a child to rule straight lines, or 
measure distances, looking upon both as moral 


_ delinquencies to be visited with great wrath, 


There are equally good teachers who require 
their pupils to rule all straight lines and 
measure all distances, and say those who do 
otherwise are fools and imposters. 

I have tried both ways, and prefer a mixture 
in which we get the good results of both, with- 
out adopting the fanaticism of either prescrip- 
tion. 

Let us bear one thing in mind: industrial 
art necessitates that the workman shall be able 
to work with instruments, so that his work- 
manship may be accurate and reliable, and 
requires of him. also, that wherever mechanical 
means alone cannot secure accuracy, he must 
depend on his eye and hand in freehand work. 
That being so, it is clear we ought to teach 
both kind of drawing, for our work in the 
school should be of the character required in 
the workshop, or in solving practical difficul- 
ties in the experience of everyday life outside 
the workshop. 

The sort of pattern-making and arranging 
which is done by children in the kindergarten 
schools is excellent practice for drawing, and 
in it all the geometric measurements are given 
upon ruled and squared paper, the theory being 
that constructiveness and love of symmetry can 
be developed more rapidly by giving mechani- 
cal help than by withholding it. 

The Chinese are said to be the most beauti- 
ful writers in the world, and they learn to write 
by tracing writing copies on transparent paper, 
until the child can write as well without the 
copy underneath as with it. That is anamount 
of mechanical help we should hardly think of 
giving in any study, but it has its effect. 

People think it is impossible to teach chil- 
dren the use of a pair of compasses until they 
have nearly completed their grammar course ; 
that is a mistake, and I speak from experience. 


When I hear assertions made about what chil- 
dren of a certain age can do, or cannot be made 
to do, if I have not already convinced myself 
of the truth or error of the statement, I have 
the means at home of settling the question 
finally, by practical experiment. 

Between the ages of six months and twelve 

years, I have children of nine different ages, 
who are of the greatest use to me as a teacher. 
When old maids or forlorn bachelors on school 
committees make sentimental statements about 
the capacity of children of a certain age, I can 
always go home and lasso one withina month 
or so of the age described up to twelve, and try 
in the flesh what our castle-building law-givers 
decide to be true in the spirit. 
_ I find the theorists must base their calcula- 
tions on children who existed before the fall, 
because their speculations don’t fit those who 
are alive to day, and the trouble is, they are 
the ones we have to do with. 

I heard a school committeeman say that “to 
ask that our children should be required to 
use a pair of compasses,a complete mathe- 
matical instrument, before the child had ar- 
rived at twelve years of age, showed an ignor- 
ance of the capacity of children, amounting to 
little short of cruelty to animals, and that 
therefore, geometrical drawing in our schools 
should not be allowed.” 

I remembered that for nearly twenty years I 
had seen it taught to children between the 
ages of 7 and 12, without cruelty to them, but 
rather with the greatest advantage ; had seen 
them annually examined by good officers, and 
passing the examination with as much fun as 
if they had been making a doll’s house, or 
building a rabbit hutch. 

And here al] the-time we had been guilty of 
cruelty to animals without knowing it ! 

I went straight home,and captured a little 
girl four years old, and made her sit on the 
opposite side of a table to myself, and watch 

*me whilst I made some remarkable looking 
circles with a pair of compasses, on a sheet of 
manilla paper. She kindly gave me directions 
as to the size of the circles and other import- 
ant matters, and greatly admired the round- 
ness of the figures. I half filled the paper, and 
then pretended to be called away, leaving the 
room with the strict injunction that she was 
not to make any circles for herself whilst I 
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was away, and then pushed paper and com- 
passes across the table, merely for her obser- 
vation. 

When I returned, in half an hour, the old 
story of the fall had been re-enacted, circles 
standing for apples, the paper being complete- 
ly covered with robust and diminutive circles, 
the faculty for making them being evidently 
unplanted by nature, and the enjoyment of 
doing so, consisted of its having been forbid- 
den. 

Of course, when I hugged her in a burst of 
parental pride, and begged her to go on, the 
whole thing lost its charm, and an unfinished 
mud pie she was assisting her brother to con- 
struct when she was captured, claimed im- 
mediate attention, and circles and compasses 
had to step down and out. ‘ 

Then I investigated the committeeman’s 
claim to be heard in evidence, having proved 
him wrong in practice, and found. 

1st. He had no children of his own. 

2d. His relationship with the human-race 
was that he had been born sixty years ago, and 
had entered into no subsequent relationship. 

3d. On the basis of knowing nothing at all 
about children, he kindly undertook the task 
of instructing parents and teachers in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

Now, I claim some experience and common 
sense. Asa teacher,I don’t usually mention 
my claim, as a parent, only that I have had 
nine good chances of knowing what a child is, 
and that means a good deal ; and so the next 
time I met that ancient and hoary-headed com. 
mitteeman, I politely informed him that he and 
I had a small account to settle in which he 
would have to face the music. 

Words fail me to describe the scene that 
followed. Let me draw a veil between the 
audience. The arras moves; some one cries, 
“arat,a rat!” and a certain gentleman who 
had asked, “Is it not like a whale?” was sent 
forward to decide for himself. H 

My children have the special advantage of 
coming from a peculiarly thick-headed race, 
on both sides, so that I know if they can do 
anything moderately well, other people’s child- 
ren can do it very well. 

That same little girl who made circles with 
a pair of compasses because she enjoyed it, 
was about the same time introduced to the 
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employment of a knife and fork—instruments 
not usually considered of a scientific origin, 
nor involving great cruelty to animals. What 
was the result? Crockery ware became frac- 
tional and disintegrated, food described un- 
calculated orbits, her table neighbors protested 
against premature execution, and there was a 
corner created in plaster for binding up flesh 
wounds. That young lady now eats with a 
spoon. 

Miss Edgeworth set us a valuable example 
in stating the lesson she wished to be drawn 
from her religious novels, for fear we might 
sympathize with the wrong parties—a catastro- 
phe to morals to be strictly provided against. 

Let me follow the example of my highly- 
respected and deceased countrywoman ; and 
the moral is this: 

Children will learn how to use a pair of 
compasses before they can be safely trusted 
with a knife and fork. 

Drawing, to be industrial, must include 
geometrical drawing, for that is the foundation 
of the science and art of industrial work. 

Again, designing, however elementary, 
should form part of a system of drawing, for 
the one peculiarly human faculty we all have, 
is ability to design or originate new patterns, 
or change, diversify, and re-arrange old ones. 
Whatever a human being may be deficient in, 
the faculty to design is one-to be possessed, 
and its development is only a matter of oppor- 
tunity and education. 

I was struck with the truth of this statement 
at a recent examination of the drawing in the 
public schools of Brooklyn, N. Y. Though 
the children had only been learning to draw 
for about a year, the lesson in making ele- 
mentary designs to fill geometric spaces, was 
adopted from the first. The teachers, who in- 
formed me that they were generally without 
great skill in, and knowledge of drawing, had 
studied the subject by themselves from a 
manual of design. They showed the childre: 
the sort of work which was expected from 
them, and gave it as a task. 

The results were shown to me. Piles o 
thousands of arrangements of natural leaves 
placed ornamentally within geometric shapes 
such as the triangle, square, circle, or hexagon 
some, of course, odd enough; some wea 
enough, and many having so much professio 
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of originality as to justify one in saying that 
they were fearfully and wonderfully made. 
But a large proportion showed a great deal 
more skill, both in drawing and arrangement 
than half the designs we see manufactured, 
and a goodly number were positively beauti- 
ful. To see it wasa grand exhibition. 

What can be accomplished in one place can 
be accomplished in another, if teachers have 
faith. It used to be said, “Scratch a Russian 
and you will find a Tartar.” Constructiveness 
and destructiveness are equally characteristic 
of us, and, the question is, which are we to de- 
velop and which to kill. If we give the child 
a chance to become constructive, require it of 
him, assume it to exist; like his appetite, he 
will display it. If, on the other hand, we ig- 
nore the instinct of building and creation. and 
leave him nothing to do but experiment on 
things already constructed, the destructive in- 
stinct will assuredly lay hold of him, and it 
won’t take his friends and relations long to find 
that fact out. 

There is another phase of this question not 
altogether unimportant. We are charged, in 
these days, of constantly adding to the subjects 
of education, whilst the number of hours spent 
in school remains the same. If this be the 
case, it seems to me, though we may be 
changing the burden, we are not increasing 
the load. All education is changing. The 
new profession of science is altering the char- 
acter of advanced education, the technological 
and technical schools are introducing a new 
race of men into the world, whose labors and 
discoveries are as necessary to the well-being 
of society, as are the products of the law and 
divinity schools. 

It is calculated that in four-fifths of the oc- 
cupations in which human beings are em- 
ployed, a knowledge of drawing is of practical 
use, and the remaining fifth are no worse, intel- 
lectually or morally, for knowing something 
about it. 

In a new country, also, where the arts of con- 
struction are highly important, and in a manu- 
facturing community, where skill and taste are 
necessary to success, we must expect, as civil- 
ization advances, to have to re-arrange our ed- 
ucational schemes, as we are compelled to 
adapt all other circumstances, to the march of 
events, 
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I claim that drawing and music, though 
they may vary the work each child has been 
expected to do, will not be a heavy tax that 
will increase the work. The high pressure 
which teachers are charged with keeping up 
will be decreased by exercises, in which the 
senses participate; and it is a fact, that in 
schools where designing is a part of the exer- 
cises, children delight so much in it that they 
cheerfully spend time out of school in making 
elegant patterns for their books, which no 
other lesson would tempt them to give atten- 
tion to. 

The imposition of labor does not necessarily 
mean the employment of force ; and human 
skill transforms the curse, which said, “‘in the 
sweat of thy brow thou shalt eat bread,” into 
an intellectual result, which is the expression 
of human civilization. A man may do much 
with his physical force, only if that alone were 
his mission in the world, it would be lamenta- 
ble to reflect that a horse is equal in strength 
to three men. But with skill and scientific 
knowledge, one man possesses more power 
than whole troops of animals, each of whom is 
physically stronger than himself. 

The purpose of education is, among other 
results, to add to man’s natural strength that 
other power which comes of knowledge, and 
by which he is equal to all emergencies. Also 
to give him the tone of mind which will lead 
him to seek his employments in the intel- 
lectual and the pure, and all culture in art 
and science tend that way. 

In conclusion, I fear that in the limited time 
at my disposal, all that I have been able to do 
will have been to make a sort of educational 
note of interrogation, to set some of you asking, 
“can these things be?” 

I have written so much, spoken, lectured so 
much on this subject, that it is becoming as 
wearisome to me as I should think it must be 
to other people. But it is great gratification 
to me to see the general interest felt in the sub- 
ject of drawing, for, as a national question, it is 
a very important one. 

Next year we shall see at Philadelphia the 
civilization of America, displayed by herself 
on her own soil. 

Every European country will be well repre- 
sented by her products, material and intellect- 
ual, manufacturing and scholastic. And there 
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will be such an invasion of the country by cu- 
rious and interested persons as never yet took 
place, nor is likely to occur again within the 
lifetime of men now alive. 

There will be plenty of “chiels amang us 
takin’ notes, and faith they'll print it.” I have 
seen nearly every great interrmational exhibi- 
tion yet held, and watched their results. Among 
others, that people learn as much through their 
failures as their successes, if they fairly ac- 
knowledge both. I hope weshall all be strong 
enough to do so, and then the event will be 
of as much advantage to the country as the 
war of independence. 

I regard this Philadelphia Centennial Ex- 
hibition as a symbol of the spirit in which com- 
mences the second century of independent 
government inthiscountry. The United States 
having proved her political power and genius 
for government, now proposes to devote herself 
to securing all the industrial advantages pos- 
sessed by the older civilizations. 

The greatest of these is skill in the arts and 
sciences, and one result of the exhibition will 
be to make manifest the necessity for technical 
education, the alphabet of which we are now 
trying to teach in the public schools. 

There must be greater educational revolu- 
tions transpire from it than any yet contempla- 
ted, or than we are accused of fomenting by 
teaching people to draw. 

And the great source of satisfaction we shall 
have, will be that whatever advantage educa- 
tion will derive from the Exhibition will be 
truly international in its character. We shall 
learn much, and shall send away the European 
Commissioners with the conviction that though 
they may have brought much knowledge with 
them they will take more away with them. 

I expect, in industrial art of the highest class 
and in the subject of advanced art—education, 
we shall be thrown into the shade by France 
and Germany, and possibly by England; but, 
in the elementary branches of art education in 
the common schools, we shall not be vanquished 
by either, if a fair representation of our schvols 
be made. 

For the art education of adults, it is impossi- 
ble we should be able to display such resources 
or maturity of methods as the older countries, 
though I have seen some drawings in light and 


shade from the New York Academy of Design, 
(I believe) as good as any that will come across 
the water next year. And sometime ago there 
were other drawings of the human figure, by 
pupils of Prof. Conrad Diehl, of St. Louis, 
displayed in Boston, which left nothing to be 
desired in that one branch of artistic education. 

We, the teachers of public schools, are en- 
gaged in teaching children only. In the Phila- 
delphia Exhibition, our children’s work, to be 
fairly judged, must be compared with the work 
of children elsewhere, either from foreign 
countries, or from other States, not with the 
academical studies of professional artists, or 
art students ; and I do hope in the selection of 
jurors for this department, practical men will 
be appointed,who can distinguish the difference 
between an object drawing by agrammar school 
boy of twelve, and an ideal statue in marble 
by an adult sculptor, or between a design for a 
calico dress or lace collar, by a high school 
girl, and a “grand prix de Rome,” of a stu- 
dent of the Ecole de Beaux Arts. 

Then, (and I say it, knowing how, if I am 
proved to be wrong, this may be quoted in the 
future to convict me of inexperience) we can 
place our school work on drawing, subject by 
subject, and age for age, against the same work 
from other places, and if we are very much. 
whipped, I am going to school again, and not 
in the capacity of master. 

We have not been long at work on this sub- 
ject of drawing, but there is a genius for educa- 
tion in this country, which to me is the most 
wonderful thing in it, and which has enabled 
us to do more here in four years than has been 
done in some countries in twenty years. By 
that record, I judge that though we may be 
distanced in a superstructure, we have not yet 
erected our foundation, and our plan of the 
fabric will find no superior. 

Do you, practical school teachers, ask the 
reason for this, my belief? Then I shall an- 
swer that you are all more in earnest in educa- 
tion herein America, than are the people in 
most European countries ; the child, incapable 
of asserting his own educational rights, is no- 
where more efficiently protected, than he is here; 
and whenit is definitely believed that child- 
ren ought to be taught some subject well, there 
is no escape from the decision that it shall be 
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taught, and I have observed with much pleas- 
ure how cheerfully teachers do their best duty 
in teaching it. 

It frightened our Boston teachers when I 
proposed to them to teach designing in the 
grammar and high schools , but the most scared 
of all went right to work and did her best. I 
dared not state that design was not taught in 
the whole of the grades of public schools of 
any other country inthe world, because I knew 
if I did so, there would be objections to it, and 
the weak would falter. And so we have 
achieved in Boston the proud position of being 
the first great city in which the art of design 
has been systematically and successfully taught 
to all children alike, and I expect that I am 
the only man in the world who knows the 
secret, which I impart to you in confidence, 
and the truth of which you can decide for 
yourself inthe World’s Show of 1876, at Phila- 
delphia. 


Let me epitomise what I want to say. 


I. Human industry censists of labor ap- 
plied with skill. All human beings in a phys- 
cally and mentally sound condition can work 
with their bodies and their brains. In their 
bodily labor they are surpassed by other 
animals and by machines ; in their brain work 
they have no competitors. 


2. Skilled labor, or brain work, is the most 
valuable, because the most gratifying and most 
satisfying of human efforts, and is therefore the 
most acceptable, and to the individual the most 
profitable work. 


3. A large proportion of children in the 
public schools need the education which in- 
dustrial drawing gives them as a preparation 
for their future occupations, and all children 
require it as a means of developing their 
powers of observation and analysis, and cul- 
tivating their taste and intelligence. 


4. Skilled labor is the great necessity of 
this country, and it is better to produce it here 
than import it from abroad. The basis of in- 
dustrial skill is education in the elements of 
art and science, and,the teaching of drawing, 
from the first day to the last day of school life, 
is the, only. way in which this education can be 
to all alike, and acquired by every 


given 
person. 


HOE & CO.’S TRAINING SCHOOL. 


It is very well known that R. Hoe & Co., the 
great printing press manufacturers, have had 
for some time in successful operation, a school 
for their apprentices and other employees, in 
which instruction and practice in technical 
matters pertaining to the work in which they 
are engaged,is given to their mutual advan- 
tage. The scheme is such a commendable 
one, and fraught with so much interest to the 
young people who are so fortunate as to be in 
the employ of Hoe & Company, that we have 
taken pains to procure further information from 
them on the subject, and herewith give it toour 
readers. 

“Our apprentices, over a hundred in number, 
are divided into six classes, according to their 
requirements, each class having two recitations, 
in the afternoon, per week, of an hour and a 
half each. Attendance is compulsory, we pay- 
ing the boys’ as though they were at work in 
the shop, and making no charge for tuition, 
unless the privilege is neglected by absence 
without excuse, or inattention to lessons. In 
these cases, we charge them their fair propor- 
tion of the expenses. Lessons are to be learned 
after working hours, one of our objects being 
to keep the boys home in the evenings, by giv- 
ing them something to do. In addition to the 
above classes, which are devoted principally 
to mathematics, the boys are divided into three 
drawing classes, each of which has two lessons 
a week, from our best draughtsman in mechan- 
ical drawing, from 64 to 8} P.M. We do not, 
of course, pay them for this time, but in other 
respects the rules are the same. By this man- 
agement, there are two day classes and one 
evening class every day in the week, except 
Sunday. All books and drawing materials are 
paid for by the boys, at cost price, but we allow 
those who wish it, to meet this expense by 
working overtime.” 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, which, 
we regret to say, is not so much of a Na- 
tional Academy, after all—is nowin its 50th 
year ; and the present exhibition, which opened 
on the 7th inst., isits semi-centennial. After all 
its fitful efforts to get ahead, by spurts, like a 
losing boat crew. this is what is said of this 
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year’s efforts, by the two leading papers of 
America. The 77ibune, in referring to changes 
for the better, promised by the management 
last year, remarks of the current exhibition : 


“ Unfortunately, there is no fulfillment of all these fine 
promises. There is not only no sign of progress, but 
there are many signs of retrogression. The officers of 
the Academy are responsible for much of this appearance 
—we make haste to say that it is only an appearance ; 
there is no retrogression in art in America, but a decided 
advance in feeling and in method—but the officers of the 
Academy, we repeat, are responsible for making it appear 
by their present exhibition that we are still in the old 
ruts, that no breath of life has blown into our parched 
and sandy air, and that there is little hope we can ever 
move these stagnant waters.”’ 


And the New York 7?mes says: 


“ The five hundred pictures now on view at the Acad- 
emy of Design form a very interesting collection, and 
one which, we have no doubt, will attract a large share 
of public patronage; but those who take an interest in 
the progress of American art will, we think, scarcely be 
satisfied by this, thé Academy’s semi-centennial exhibi- 
tion. In other countries it is always understood that an 
artist sends his best picture to the annual exhibitions, 
and consequently the public look to them for evidence of 
the progress of art generally, and of individual artists in 
particular. Last year’s exhibition at the Academy was, 
in this respect, very gratifying. Each man, with a few 
exceptions, appeared to have done all that he was capable 
of, and a fair record was made of the progress of Ameri- 
can art. This year it is not so. We can call to mind 
only two or three pictures, Mr. McEntee’s and Mr. 
Irving’s among them, in which the exhibitors appear at 
their best. The others are nearly all such works as we 
are accustomed to see turned out from the studios month 
by month, and not such as give any indication that we 
are progressing in the culture of our esthetic tastes.” 


Ws. Harr has recently disposed of his large 
picture called the “ Golden Hour,” to Mr. A. T. 
Stewart, for the sum, it is said, of $5,000. When 
Mr. Stewart was negotiating for its purchase, 
he placed his hand very confidentia::y tp-n 
the shoulder of the artist, and cautioned him 
against making the fact public, as, if it were 
known that he were buying pictures, it might 
hurt his credit on Wall street. Mr. Hart is 
fortunate and very busy. 


Mr. THoMAS Moran.—The N.Y. 7imes pays 
a deserved tribute to the recently-executed 
work of Thomas Moran—now on exhibition 
at Schau’s, in New York. The picture is en- 
titled the Mountain of the Holy Cross, and 
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portrays a scene in the Rocky Mountains, of 
which the subject is a part and is situated on 
the Pacific slope. So far as the execution is 
concerned, it,is a masterly work, but Mr. 
Moran has failed in this case to impart the 
character peculiar to the mountains of that 
part of America. The atmosphere, vegetation, 
etc., looks more like a view of the Alps than it 
does the Rocky Mountains, which leads us to 
believe that Mr. Moran has had experience 
with German painters whose style he must ig- 
nore before he can be entirely successful in 
this class of pictures. 


ART NOTES. 


THE BROOKLYN ARTIsTs are variously en- 
gaged on orders, and in preparing pictures for 
the Brooklyn Exhibition. Mr. Rufus Wright 
is finishing one or two portraits of prominent 
citizens. 


Mr. MARKHAM has completed a portrait of 
the Rev, Father Keegan, for the Assumption 
Literary Association, and is now engaged upon 
a portrait of a young lady of the city. 


Miss DouGLas is painting a portrait of Judge 
Moore. 


Mr. WiLiiAM H. Puiip, the sculptor, is 
modelling a bust of a well-known member of 
the Board of Education. 


Visitors to the Academy will certainly 
find pleasure in examining with care the beauti- 
ful pictures of Jervis McEntee. 


LEAVEY, the flower painter, has several im- 
portant works on his easel. 


T. L. SmirH is giving the last touches to the 
“ Old, Old Story,” a charming eventide picture, 


EASTMAN JOHNSON is in Albany painting 
portraits. 

THE St. Lovu!s ARTISTs are not meeting with 
encouragement. 


Mr. Cox of St. Louis,. is about to paint 
General Sherman’s portrait. 


MATT Morean is busy painting the scenery 
for the forthcoming spectacular drama at the 
Grand Opera House. 
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ConstaNT MEYER will visit Paris in June. 
He has, however, abandoned the idea of mak- 
ing a lengthened stay in Europe. His new 
studio will be on the corner of Thirty-fourth 
street and Broadway. 


Joun M. CASILEAR is visiting in Vermont. 


THE Boston Art Cus drank‘ the memory 
of Michael Angelo on the anniversary of his 
4ooth birthday. The toast was proposed by 
Mr. Charles C. Perkins, whose efforts for the 
advancement of art in Boston deserves the 
highest praise. 


THE BuFFALO FINE ARTS ACADEMY was not 
satisfied with its first exhibition, and, having 
procured a batch of new paintings, reopened 
the exhibition, which has met with complete 
success. 


Joun C. Wiccins and George McCord are 
engaged upon several pictures for Brooklyn 
people. Mr. Wiggins has recently painted, 
with very marked success, the pictnre of a 
favorite horse belonging to a young lady of 
Brooklyn. 


ProFessor F. T. L. BoyLe, in the intervals 
of a busy art life at the Adelphi, finds time to 
contribute a portrait occasionally, to meet the 
demands upon him in this successful branch 
of his profession. 


Mr. WHITTAKER is engaged upon the por- 
trait of a Brooklyn gentleman for the Spring 
Art Association Exhibition, and is also finish- 
ing the portrait of Mr. Roach, the shipbuilder. 


Mr. PARKER has just finished a picture 
which is now on exhibition at Sherk’s Gallery. 
the subject is a thick woods in winter as seen 
by moonlight. The effect is very finely por- 
trayed. Mr, Parker has also several pictures 
in hand at his studio. 


Mr. WILLIAM H. BAKER is engaged on sev- 
eral figure pieces, which bid fair to be suc- 
cessful pictures. Mr. Baker is one of the 
teachers of the Brooklyn Art School. 


AMONG the most accomplished engravers of 
the country are Mr. Charles Smith and Mr. 
Burt, both residents of Brooklyn. 


THE BROOKLYN PALETTE CLUB, whose studio 
is in Burnham’s Building, corner of Smith and 
Schermerhorn streets, is in successful opera- 
tion under the direction of Mr. Rufus Wright. 
Mr. Wright has succeeded in developing a 
good deal of talent among the young ladies 
and gentlemen of the class which meets three 
times a week for instruction and practice. The 
very moderate expense to which the members 
of this organization are subjected, renders it a 
very desirable school for those who seek to 
become proficient in Drawing and Painting. 


EVERY little while, we hear of some enter- 
prising connoisseur about to go abroad, who 
intends to dispose of his choice collection of 
pictures (to make room for another) ; splendid 
opportunity, best examples, etc., etc. On in- 
vestigation, it will be found, in nine cases out 
of ten, the party is only a fourth-rate picture 
dealer, and the collection “no very great 
shakes.” 


HARMONIOUS COLOR CONTRASTS. 


Our readers will find this list very useful in 
selecting wall decorations or ‘colors for any 
purpose: 

Red, with Green. 

Blue, with Orange. 

Yellow, with Violet. 

Black, with warm Brown, 
Violet, with Pale Green. 

Violet, with light Rose. 

Deep Blue, with Golden Brown. 
Chocolate, with Light Blue. ° 
Deep Red, with Gray. 

Maroon, with warm Green. 
Deep Blue, with Pink. 
Chocolate, with Pea Green. 
Maroon, with Deep Blue. 
Claret, with Buff. 

Black, with warm Green. 


DRAWING AS A STATE REQUIRE- 
MENT. 


We here give our readers a copy of the bill , 
now before the Senate and Assembly. 

It isan important one, and one which, if faith- 
fully followed up, is calculated to do the cause 
of general education in the State a great ser- 
vice. 
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Mr. Warner Miller, of Herkimer, is its au- 
thor, and he will do a good work to see the 
bill “ through.” 


An Act Relating to Free Instruction in Drawing, 


The people in the State of New York, represented in 
Senate and Assembly, do enact as follows : 


Section 1.—In each of the State Normal Schools the 

course of study shall embrace instruction in industrial or 
. free-hand drawing. 

§ 2.—The Board of Education of each city in this State 
shall cause free instruction to be given in industrial or 
free-hand drawing in at least one department of the 
schools under their charge. 


§ 3.—The Board of Education of each Union Free 
School, and in each School District incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature, shall cause free instruction to 
be given in individual or free-hand drawing in the 
schools under their charge, unless excused therefrom by 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


§ 4.—This Act shall take effect October 1, 1875. 


Quite recently, the University of Strasburg 
have announced as the subject of a prize essay 
for 1878, “ Technical Education and its Influ- 
ences, etc.” 

WE PREDICT THAT in the matter of combining 
common sense instruction in practical matters, 
asa part of every day school affairs, the Cen- 
tennial Exhibition of ’76 will work a remark- 
able revolution in this country, as the London 
Exhibition of ’51 did in England. 


“May lI use a plumb-line!” Jay you! I 
beg of you to do it! And now, because I’ve 
told you to do it, don’t go and forget it! Peo- 

‘ ple think it isn’t smart to measure and take 
pains. Well, let such draw fine things without 
—if they can! Michael Angelo measured ; 
Raphael measured. Albert Durer passed 
many years trying to get at a system of meas- 
urement for the human figure, carrying it so far 
that he found certain parts of the body to be so 

- many lengths of the eye. One half of the art 
of the Egyptians is in their wonderfnl knowl- 
edge of proportion; but the VYawé thinks it is 
smart to sit down and do horrible things wi¢h- 

. out measuring.” 


PRESIDENT PoTTreR of Union College has 
been promised, bya friend of the institution, a 
yearly gift of $3,000 to test the practicability of 
establishing a school of art, in connection with 
the college. 





Mr. H. K. Browne, sculptor, has signed 
a contract to furnish a colossal equestrian stat- 
ue of Gen. Nathaniel Greene for the grounds 
of the State Capitol at Providence, R. I., re- 
ceiving therefor $40,000, 





Ir {s reported, that Union College has re- 
ceived a promise of $3,000 a year, to be used 
for the purpose of testing the practicability and 
utility of establishing a School for Art Instruc- 
tion and Culture, and the collection of models 
and books of art. 


MILLAIs, it is said, will be unusally strong 
at the Royal Academy this year. Hewill have 
a highly-finished picture, inspired by the inci- 
dents of a Scotch ballad, resembling in treat- 
ment Campbell’s “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” 
as well as two landscapes, and a portrait or 
two. 





THE New York 7imes gives the follow- 
ing maxim, in the course of some art re- 
marks: “No American, who wishes to be a 
great sculptor, can long neglect the chisel 
without regretting it.” Our contemporary, we 
further find, after the above suggestive thought 


about the chisel, adds: ‘“ He may become rich - 


and famous, but he cannot put his inspiration 
into the handiwork of other men. If he wishes 
to be merely a master mechanic, aided by a 
host of clever workmen, let him say so, but let 
him not aspire to a lasting name.” 

Miss THOMPSON, whose picture of the “ Roll- 
Call * received such unusual praise in Eng- 
land, has completed a new work called the 
“ Twenty-eighth Regiment at Quartre Bras.” 
This regiment, formed together with the Royals, 
into a square in a field of “ particularly tall 
rye,” was repeatedly assaulted by the French 
Cuirassiers and Lancers, who closed a long 
series of unsuccessful attacks by a furious 
charge simultaneously delivered against three 
faces of the square, where it was mainly com- 
posed of the men of the 28th. The picture 
represents this last effort of the enemy at 
about 5 p. m., and is said to be remarkable for 
the variety of character delineated in the faces 
of the men forming the square, and the excel- 
lent grouping of so many figures within so 
small a space. 











ART MISCELLANY. 


FEMALE SCHOOL OF ART.—The Earl of Aber- 
deen distributed the prizes gained by the stu- 
dents of the Female School of Art at the 
Museum of Geology, Edinburgh, on Satur- 
day. The Queen’s scholarship of £30 was 
awarded to Miss Alice Hanslip, two of whose 
drawings have already been purchased by her 
Majesty. The Gilchrist scholarship of £ 50 was 
was awarded to Miss Florence Reason, and 
the Queen’s gold medal, for modeling, was 
taken by Miss S. R. Canton. 


THe MaryLanp INsTITUTE ART NIGHT 
ScHOOLs in Baltimore have over 500 scholars. 
Thorough training is given in elementary draw- 
ing, drawing from the round, geometrical 
drawing, artistic and architectural drawing, 
and modeling in clay. 


WE are authorized to contradict the report 
that Theodore Tilton has been retained by 
the Hanging Committee of the National Acade- 
my of Design. 





THE Society of Arts Fournal states that Mr. 
Denton has invented a process for electro- 
plating natural flowers. “ By this means, very 
delicate ornaments are produced, since the 
precise form and texture of the natural leaf are 
preserved under the thin silver film.” This 
process was the invention of Captain Ibbetson, 
more than twenty years since, and for that long 
period, examples of the process have been ex- 
hibited in the Museum of Practical Geology. 


THE FRESCOES IN WESTMINSTER PALACE.— 
The report of a committee, consisting of Vis- 
count Hardinge, Sir William Boxall, R. A., 
Mr. E. Ward, R. A., Mr. G. Richmond, R. A.., 
and G. F, Watts, R A., appointed by the First 
Commissioner of her Majesty’s Works to in- 
quire into the condition of the frescoes by D. 
Maclise, R. A., in the Royal Gallery of the 
Houses of Parliament, has been published. Mr. 
Richmond having received instructions to 
operate upon the “‘ Wellington ” and “ Nelson” 
wall paintings, completed his labors on the 16th 
of January. The committee inspected the paint- 
ings on the 3d of February, and they observed : 
‘‘ With regard to the ‘ Wellington,’ considering 
that for the last 15 years it has gradually become 
more dull and filmy on the surface, the result of 
the process is most satisfactory. The ‘Nelson’ 
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having, with the exception of the hat in the 
foreground, not suffered to the same extent, 
does not now exhibit any signs of deteriora- 
tion ; whilst the ‘ Wellington,’ which presented 
an almost ruined appearance, may be said to 
have been so far successfully restored that it 
leaves little or nothing to be desired.” 





THE Forest OF FONTAINEBLEAU, as is well 
known, has long been regarded as the especial 
property of French artists. It is the leafy tem- 
ple to which the jaded Parisian resorts when 
he wishes to revive his sentiment for nature, 
and the noble aéelier in which several of the 
greatest of the French landscapists have 
studied some of her most complex moods. So 
needful, indeed, is this forest to French land- 
scapists—who are not given, like English 
artists, to wander away from their own country 
in search of the picturesque—that a petition 
has lately been addressed to the municipal 
council of Fontainebleau, asking that the so- 
called artistic enclosurse of the forest shall be 
enlarged, so as to preserve to artists and 
tourists certain “sites enchanteurs, aussi in- 
dispensables aux paysagistes qu’utiles a la 
prospérité de la ville de Fontainbleau.” It 
would be as well if this could be done in cer- 


tain favorite haunts of artists in our own coun- 
try. Such “sites enchanteurs,” are too often 
swept away to make room for modern improve- 
ments. 

THE cause of Technical Education is already 
much indebted to Sir Joseph Whitworth, who 
has just added to his former judicious 
benefactions by proposing to found, in connec- 
tion with Owens College, Manchester, King’s 
College, London, and University College, 
London, a certain number of Whitworth Exhi- 
bitions, in order to fit young men, having a 
mechanical instinct and some little experience, 
better to become candidates for the Whitworth 
Scholarships. Competitors for these exhibi- 
tions must comply with certain reasonably easy 
conditions, and the successful competitors will 
be entitled to receive during, the two years 
next following the examination, instruction in 
all such subjects (being part of the course of 
each College) as shall better prepare them for 
the Whitworth Scholarship Examination—viz., 
practical, plane and solid geometry, machine 
drawing, mathematics, theoretical mechanics, 
applied mechanics, and freehand drawing. Sir 
Joseph Whitworth will pay each College annu- 
ally for four years, as a trial of the success of 
his proposal, the sum of 1oo/. for or towards, 
at the option of each College, the academical 
expenses of the exhibitioners. 


(9) 








EDUCATIONAL AND GENERAL MISCELLANY. 


A WORD TO TALE-BEARERS. 
They say—ah! well, suppose they do, 
But can they prove their story true ? 
Suspicions may arise from nought 
But malice, envy, want of thought ; 
Why count yourself among the “ they,” 
Who whisper what they dare not say ? 


They say—but why the tale rehearse, 
And help to make the matter worse ? 
No good can possibly accrue 

From telling what may be untrue ; 
And is it not a nobler plan 

To speak of all the best you can ? 


They say—well, if it should be so, 
Why need you tell the tale of woe? 
Will it the better wrong redress, 

Or make one pang of sorrow less ? 
Will it the erring one restore 
Henceforth to “ go and sin no more?” 


They say—Oh ! pause and look within ; 
See how the heart inclines to sin; 
Watch, lest in dark temptation’s hour, 
Thou, too, should sink beneath its power. 
Pity the frail, weep o’er their fall, 

But speak of good, or not at all. 





THE annual report of Joseph H. Palmer, 
School Commissioner of the Yonkers Dis- 
trict, to the Department of Public Instruction, 
at Albany, is an interesting paper, and gives a 
clear statement of the efforts of the Commis- 
sioner to promote the cause of education with- 
in. his jurisdiction. The report embraces sev- 
eral practical illustrations tending to show the 
defects in our public schools. Hesays: “Our 
lower classes are often tound in charge of 
teachers who are inexperienced and unfitted 


for their work ; and we have not been able to 
secure uniformly intelligent study and recita- 
tion—the tendency being to memorize without 
knowledge.” 

The Commissioner refers to the fact that the 
State Normal Schools do not supply the de- 
mand for properly qualified teachers, and says: 
“The academies are doing excellent work, 
but not of the ¢vaining and Practice char- 


acter.” 





OnE of the best known and most interesting 
essays of Edgar Allen Poe is that entitled the 
‘‘Philosohy of Composition,” in which he gives 
an account of the genesis of his poem, “ The 
Raven.” Few, probably, have accepted as quite 
genuine the theory of origin advanced, and the 
essay was probably, to some extent, a joke of 
Poe’s with his readers. It is probable that the 
first suggestion of “The Raven” came from two 
poems by Mr. Tennyson, published in ‘ The 
Gem” for 1831, and included, we believe, in no 
collection of the poet’s works. The first poem 
is entitled ““NoMore,” and seems worthy, inall 
respects, of preservation. 

Ohsad No More! Oh sweet No More! 
Oh strange No More / 

By a mossed brook bank On a stone 

I smelt a wild weed-flower alone ; 

There was a ringing in my ears, 

And both my eyes gushed out with tears, 


Surely all pleasant things had gone before. 
Low buried fathom deep beneath with thee, No 


More ! 


Miss Susan M. HALLOWELL, the first assist- 
ant teacher for a number of years in the high 
school at Bangor, Me., has receivea and ac- 
cepted an invitation to the Professorship of 
Natural History, in Wellesley College, at 
Wellesley, Mass., at a salary of $1,800. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


IN WRITING On that curious though quite in- 
telligent mixture of credulity and incredulity 
which characterized Johnson, Macaulay says : 

“Johnson was in the habit of sifting with ex- 
treme severity the evidence forall stories which 
were merely odd. But when they were not 
only odd but miraculous, his severity relaxed. 
He began to be credulous precisely at the 
point where the most credulous people begin 
to be sceptical. He once said, half 
jestingly we suppose, that for six months he 
refused to credit the fact of the earthquake at 
Lisbon, and that he still believed the extent of 
the calamity to be greatly exaggerated. Yet he 
related with a grave face how old Mr. Cave, of 
St. John's gate, saw a ghost, and how this ghost 
was something of a shadowy being. He went 
himself on a ghost-hunt to Cock lane, and was 
angry with John Wesley for not following up 
another scent of the same kind with proper 
spirit and perseverance.” : 


A STRANGE Matcu.—It is an historical fact 
that Frederick of Prussia formed the idea of 
compelling unions between the tallest of the 
two sexes in his dominions, in the hope of 
having an army of giants. It so happened that 
during a rather long ride the King passed a 
particularly tall young woman, an utter stran- 
ger. He alighted from his horse, and insited 
upon her delivering a letter to the command- 
ing officer of his “ crack” regiment. The letter 
contained the mandate that the bearer was in- 
stantly to be married to the tallest unmarried 
man in the service The young woman was 
somewhat terrified, and, not understanding the 
transaction, gave an old woman the letter, 
which was conveyed to the commanding officer, 
and this old woman was in a short time mar- 
ried to the handsomest and finest man in the 
“crack” regiment. It is hardly necessary to 
say that the marriage was an unhappy one— 
particularly so to the old woman. 





CINCINNATI is, with one exception, the most 
densely populated city in the United States, 
New York averages 14.72 persons to each 
dwelling house ; Cincinnati, 8.81 ; Boston,8.46; 
Jersey City, 8.37, and Chicago, 6.70. 





Pror. JOHN LE CONTE has succeeded Prof. 
Gilman as President of the University of Cali- 
fornia. 


AND GENERAL 
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THE BABE. 


Enfant, réve encore, 
Dors, 6 mes amours! 

Ta jeune ame ignore 

Oi s’en vont tes jours. 
Comme une algue morte 
Tu vas, que t’importe? 
Le courant t’emporte ; 


Mais tu dors toujours. 
V. Huco. 


EpITors, however much they may be biassed, 
are fond of the word “impartial.” A Con- 
necticut editor once gave an “impartial ac- 
count of a hailstorm.” 


THE line of conduct chosen by a boy during 
the five years, from fifteen to twenty, will, in 
almost every instance, determine his character 
for life. As he is then, careful or careless, 
prudent or improvident, industrious or indo- 
lent, truthful or dissimulating, intelligent or 
ignorant, temperate or dissolute, so will he be 
in after years, and it needs no prophet to cast 
his horoscope or calculate his chances. 





“ THE trick of Scotch song-writing appears 
to be in getting a first line and repeating it. 
If an Irishman or an Englishman were to write, 
‘Oh, Jenny has a pretty eye,’ he’d go on with 
more ideas, and be satisfied with having men- 
tioned her eye once; but Sandy would write: 
‘Oh, Jeanie has a bonny ee ; Oh, Jeanie has a 
bonny ee; Oh, Jeanie has a bonnie ee, and 
Sandy fell in love wi’t.. We suppose this trick 
of reiteration comes from Sawney’s love of 
deliberating before speaking.” 





Miss LAMB, of New York, has prepared an 
elaborate history of New York City, which is 
to be issued shortly. , 

The work abounds in facts and personal re- 
miniscences of old families, etc., not heretofore 
printed, and islikely to prove interesting read- 
ing. 

Miss LypiA E. BECKER, editor of the 
Woman's Suffrage Fournal of Manchester, 
England, writes us that the bill to give the 
ballot to women—now under discussion in 


Parliament—has been approved by Disraeli, 
who promises to speak in its behalf, and to 





vote for it. 
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Mr. HepwortH Drxon has in preparation 
a new work on America. The gradual deca- 
dence of the half-breeds will form a prominent 


topic in the volume. 


Mr. GABRIEL Harrison’s life of JOHN How- 
ARD PAYNE, is now in the hands of the printer. 

The work has been prepared with great care, 
and promises to be a very interesting contribu- 
tion to the biographical literature of the 
day. 

THE noted California bandit, Vasquez, com- 
mitted the following homily to writing, the 
day before he was executed. 


‘* To Fathers and Mothers of Children :-— 

** Standing at the portals of the unknown and unknown- 
able world, and looking back upon the life of this, as I 
have seen it, I would urge upen you to make your great- 
est care to so train, influence, instruct and govern the 
young to whom you have given life;that they be kept 
aloof, as far as in the nature of things is possible, from 
the degrading companionship of the immoral and vicious. 
The general welfare of society depends upon the strict 
performance of this part of your duty.” 

Mr. EDWARD DANFORTH, has been appoint- 
ed Superintendent of Public Schoois of Elmira, 
N. Y, at a salary of $3,000 per annum. Mr. 
Danforth is an ex-President of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, and for the two last official 
terms has held the post of Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction at Albany. His 
reputation as an educator is ample justifica- 


tion for the appointment. 





WE frequently meet with young men, and 
young women too, who are consumed with a 
burning desire to excel Demosthenes or Evarts, 
as orators. We as frequently have to tell them 
to first learn how to read properly, and then, 
if they should happen to have the good fortune 
to fall into the hands of Mr. Gabriel Harrison, 
the Nestor of the Faust Club, for a little train- 
ing, he would soon determine whether or not 
they are likely to invest their time profitably in 
studying declamation. 





two DonKkEys TOGETHER.—Lord Shaftes- 
bury was present last month in London at the 
annual meeting of costermongers connected 
with the Golden lane Mission, and was pre- 
sented with a donkey. At his lordship’s re- 


quest, the animal was brought upon the plat- 
form, and the Earl returned thanks with his 
arm around the donkey’s neck. 


BROOKLYN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A COMPANY is in process of formation in 
London, for the purpose of providing retiring- 
rooms, dressing and washing rooms, and tea- 


rooms, for ladies, in the principal streets of 
that city, and ultimately in the chief towns of 


the country. No male persons are to be 
allowed on the premises. The charges are to 
be: For retiring-rooms, Id.; for dressing and 
washing-rooms, with use of 
brushes and combs, glasses, etc., 2d.; for the 
use of tea-rooms, including small pot of tea, 
with buscuits, 4d. Establishments of this 
nature should be plentiful in all large cities. 


soaps, towels, 


Mr. Evarts said, of the closing peroration 
of the address read by Mr. Tracy, that it was 
one of the finest things in the English language, 
and that it would come to be read, in the fu- 
ture in schools, as an example of fine compo- 
sition. 


A CERTAIN school teacher received from an 
indignant parent a note, of which the following 
is a verbatim copy : 


‘** Miss -—--——— I understande you got some grudge 
against all my childs when the get to your room Willie 
dont smell any worst than any other child it Seems to 
you got a grate nose for Smelling I cannot Smell him any 
worse than you or any body else and if you think his 
clothes to bade I should like you to give him better its 
many a boy I can see with worse than he got if you have 
any more boder about this I am bound to look after 
things I cannot aforde keeping better Clothes on him.”’ 


CouNTY SUPERVISION IN MICHIGAN is in dan- 
The attack this time seems to ori- 
From 


ger again. 
ginate with Boards of Supervisors. 
what we already know of the illiberality of this 
class of public officers, towards education in 
Illinois and Lowa, it seems very questionable 
whether they should have anything to do with 
schools, or school officers. 





THE STATE SUPERINTENDENT OF Iow4, has 
placed in the hands of county superintendents, 
a very important hand register, with suitable 
headings and corresponding blank spaces, in 
which to record visits, condition of schools, 
school houses, of furniture, apparatus. etc., 
modes of lighting, heating, ventilating, etc., as 
observed from time to time. This is a good 
step in the direction of organized State and 
County supervision. 





OF the 221,042 teachers in this country, 127, 
713 are women. 
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ScHooL Boarp AND Society TRANSACTIONS. 


THE BROOKLYN BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Board was 
held at their rooms, in Red Hook Lane, on Tuesday, 
April 6, at4 P.M. Mr. E. J. Whitlock, President, 
in the chair; the following members were absent: 
Messrs. Burger, Baylis, Kinsella, and Rosman. 
The minutes of the previous meeting were read 
and approved. 

President Whitlock, having been requested to 
communicate with the Common Council touching 
an appropriation of $12,000, to enable the Board of 
Education to put into operation its duty under the 
Compulsory Education Act, presented a communi- 
cation from the Common Council to the effect that 
in view of the limited condition of the city finan- 
ces, it was impossible to comply with the request 
of the Board. The communieation was ordered on 
file. 

A communication was received from the propri- 
etor of ** The Tree of the Church,”’ a compendium 
of religion from the birth of Christ down to the 
present time, asking it to be favorably considered. 

A communication was received from Wilson 
McDonald, of New York, asking that his model for 
teaching the elements of anatomy and physiology 
be added to the supply list of the Board. 

James W. Shearer made a similar request relative 
to his ‘* Combination Speller.”’ 

Taintor Brothers & Co. asked a further considera- 
tion’of McVickar’s Arithmetical Example Frame? 
Charts, and Hand Book. 

All of the above were refered to the Book Com- 
mittee. 

AN INVITATION ACCEPTED. 

The Chairman read a note from Mr. Avon C. 
Burnham, proprietor of the Academy of Physical 
Culture, extending an invitation to the members 
of the Board to attend an exhibition of gymnastics 
and calisthenics by the pupils of his school, in the 
Academy of Music, on the evening of April 28. 
The invitation was accepted. 

A communication was received from Mr. J. Y. 
Culyer, resigning his membership of the Book, 
Heating and Ventilating Committees of the Board. 
Aftera brief discussion as tothe right of amember 
to resign from a committee without leave of the 
Board, and in view of the opposition to his leaving 
these committees, Mr. Culyer withdrew his resig- 
nation at the solicitation of his colleagues. 


A LIEN AND ATTACHMENT. 


The copy of an attachment, issued by Justice 
Gilbert against the heating apparatus recently 
placed in school houses Nos. 2, 24 and 31, by 
Contractor John A. Reed, in the suit of Jacob 
James, was presented by the Chairman. It requires 





the Board to retain in its possession all the proper- 
ty of the defendant, who is sued for the sum of 
$1,570.60, and being an non-resident of the State 
the warrant was issued against the Board. 

Mr. Campbell presented a communication on the 
same subject from Messrs. Hotchkiss and Field, the 
sureties of the contractor, who offered to complete 
the contract for the sum due him, amounting to 
$9,634. 

Mr. Murphy moved to refer the matter to the 
Law Committee,in conjunction with the Committee 
on Heating and Ventilation,and the President of 
the Board. 

Mr. Bergen thought that the proper reference 
was to the Local Committees of these schools in 
conjunction with the Law Committee. 

Mr. Rhodes assailed the Committee on Heat- 
ing and Ventilation, which he said had this matter 
under supervision for three months and had failed 
in their duties. He claimed that the new apparatus 
was not such asis desired, in fact, what he had seen, 
was a most wretched job. 

Mr. Campbeil replied that the Committee did not 
favor the plan of heating, but it had been ordered 
by the Board, and if there was any blame in the 
matter it was with the Board, which had made the 
contract with this party. 

Mr. DeHart Bergen moved to declare the con- 
tract null and void, and order the removal of the 
apparatus; but the motion was not seconded. 

Mr. Rhodes moved to add the Local Committee 
to those already mentioned. 

On motionof Mr. Cadley, the previous question 
was ordered. 

And the matter was disposed of in accordance 
with Mr. Murphy’s resolution, as amended by Mr. 


Rhodes. 
THE ANNUAL REPORT. 


A communication was received from the Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, transmitting his an- 
nual report for the year 1874, and Mr. Garrett Ber- 
gen moved to refer it to the Teacher’s Committee. 

Mr. Culyer moved,as an amendment, thatit be 
the absolute property of the Board until otherwise 
ordered, and said that he wanted, if possible, to 
avoid the repitition of the publication of such re- 
flections on the character of our schoolsas was the 
case last year. 

Mr. Carroll accepted the amendment, and it was 
ordered. 

The Chair stated that the Committee would un- 
derstand that the report was not to be printed, 
until it had been presented to the Board for its ac- 
tion. 

EXAMINATION OF GRADUATES. 


Another communication from Mr. Field was 
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read, in which he called the attention of the Board 
to the fact that the annual graduation examination 
of some 280 scholars from the academic classes 
would take place in a few weeks, and it would be 
necessary to provide suitable room for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. Bennett moved that the subject of a room 
be deferred until such time as the Board shall con- 
struct a new department, and that the Superin- 
tendent be directed to proceed to examine the 
classes seperately. 

Mr. Bergen moved to refer the matter to the 
School House and Teacher’s Committees, as he un- 
derstood that the Board had a building in Prospec® 
street, which could be fitted up for the purpose, 
as the Board had ordered that the examination 
should be en masse. The motion was carried. 


THE STATIONERY CONTRACT. 


The Chair then announced the special order of 
business to be the resolutions offered at the last 
meeting by Dr. Schapps, that the Library Commit- 
tee be empowered and directed to advertise for pro- 
posals for stationery, in accordance with the usual 
form. 

Dr. Schapps then presented a long argument 
why his resolution should be adopted, the tenor of 
which was, that the aggregate cost of stationery 
under the new contract, if ordered in the same 
ratio as under the old contract, would exceed it 
at about from $1,200 to $19,000. In support of his 
argument, he produced the following figures, 
showing the increase in the prices asked for sta- 
tionery in the new proposals: 

Under the old contract we paid for alphabetical 
register, $3, under the new $4.50; under the old 
contract monthly report books, $1.25, under the 
new $1.65 ; under the old, class books, 5 cents, un- 
der the new $1; under the old contract, daily re- 
ports, per dozen, 64 cents, under.the new $1.65; rule 
books, single, under the old, 12 cents, under the 
new $1.65; register books, under the old, single, 75 
cents, under the new they are to be $2.35; annual 
rewards, we have been paying $3.90 per 1,000, for 
the same under the new arrangement will be $95 
per 1,000; for primary rewards under the old 75 
cents per 1,000, under the new $9.50 per thousand ; 
under the old contract we have paid $25 per 1,000 
for semi-annual certificates, while under the new 
we will pay $120. 

It was for the purpose of bringing this matter 
before the Board, that he introduced this resolu- 
tion directing the Library Committee to supply 
and advertise for stationery in the usual manner: 
Dr. Schapps charged that the Book Committee had 
interfered with the prerogatives of the Library 
Committee, by contracting for certain articles 
which it was the sole province of the Library Com- 
mittee to buy, mentioning in particular the article 
known as ‘‘Monthly Certificates of Reward,”’ which 
he said, in the course of six months, if used at the 
same ratio as heretofore, would cost under the 
new arrngement, $19,800, as against $1,290 under 
the old system. 


BROOKLYN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Mr. Rowe, Chairman of the Book Committee, on its 
behalf,denied that it had gone beyond the legitimate 
duty devolved upon it by the Board, and read from 
the manual to sustain his statement. He said that 
he was not aware of any instance where the Book 
Committee had transcended its duties, but that the 
Library Committee, rather, had assumed some of 
the prerogatives of the Book Committee, and had: 
for some time, exercised an authority not delegated 
to it by the Board, and in clear contravention of 
its orders. 


Mr. Cole, in reply to Dr. Schapps, said he hoped 
that the Board would not be Overwhelmed by this 
formidable array of figures, the wide discrepancies 
and differences in price, to be inferred from Dr. 
Schapp’s statement were substantially erronious, 
and did not do justice to the intelligence and dis- 
crimination of the gentlemen present, many of 
whom were familiar with the facts. He contended 
that the Book Committee had not trenched upon 
the rights of the Library Committee. By the rules 
of the Board, the Book Committee hada right to 
select books and stationery, and the law, as read by 
Mr. Rowe, sets forth exactly the duties that belong 
to the Book Committee. The Board was much an- 
noyed on the subject of the selection of books. 
Every member has his closets and desks loaded 
with sumples of books and apparatus, and the only 
way of intelligently settling the matter was to 
refer it to the Book Committee for careful exami- 
nation, and this Committee discharged its duty to 
the entire satisfaction of the Board. The Library 
Committee, under the rule of the Board, is nothing 
more, or less, than a purchasing committee; but 
its Chairman had assumed a most extraordinary 
autocracy with regard to what materials should be 
permitted to be used, and he seemed determined 
to prevent, in some instances, the carrying out of 
the contracts entered into by the Board. For in- 
stance, just before the expiration of the old con- 
tract with Mr. Whiting, 39,000 school certificates 
were obtained, and, for a long while, supplies were 
purchased in open market, in defiance of the law. 
These large bills were incurred, he believed, to pre- 
vent the delivery of other material of this charac- 
ter, by partie’ to the new contract. The Commit- 
tee, in the meanwhile, not calling the attention of 
the Board to the expiration of the old contract; 
during the interim, stationary and blank books 
had been purchased almost by the ton. 

Mr. Cole declared, that though in a few particulars 
the new contract showed higher rates than the old, 
yet, in reference to all the articles purchased, the 
new contract was much more economical than the 
old one. For instance, in thirteen months the 
committee spent $800 more for slate pencils than 
they would have had to expend for the same under 
the new contract. So, envelopes, under the 
old contract, cost $1 more per thousand than under 
the new. Several instances had occured in which 
the Library Committee had declined to furnish the 
school certificates named in the new contract when 
asked for by Local Committees. In such cases the 
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item calling for those certificates would be stricken 
off by Dr. Schapps, the Chairman, from the requis- 
tions. In proof of the assertion, he showed a re- 
quisition from which those items were stricken. 
He asked Dr. Schapps if he had not made the 
erasures in that requisition, and the latter said he 
had. Mr. Cole further illustrated, by comparing 
numerous articles of stationery in question, as to 
price and quality, the alleged dereliction of duty 
on the part of the Library Committee, and con- 
cluded hisremarks by offering a resolution, that 
proposals for stationery be advertised for, line by 
line, and that such stationery shall comprise only 
such articles as are not included in contracts al- 
ready existing, and that such motion be made the 
special order at the next meeting, immediately 
after the reading of the minutes. 

Mr. Forman opposed the resolution, as being too 
restrictive and sweeping in its requirements. 
The proposals to be invited, should comprehend 
everything named in previous contracts. After 
considerable desultory discussion, Mr. Carroll 
moved, as a substitute for the whole matter, that 
a committee of three be appointed to investigate 
the charges made against the Library Committee 
by Mr. Cole. 

The resolution was adopted by a vote of 2 

THE RECESS RULE. 


Dr. Shepard called attention to the fact that the 
recess rule was not enforced in the schools, and 
that great physical harm was done to the scholars 
in consequence. In some schools, he said, there 
was more red tape for a scholar to get out of 
school, when necessary, than it was to get a certifi- 
cate from the army. Hemoved thatthe principals 
be directed to enforce the recess rule hereafter. 
The motion was carried. 


THE MINUTES. 


~ 


i to 2. 


Mr. W. Martin moved to advertise for the print- 
ing and binding of the minutes of the Board from 
1871 to 1875, inclusive. Carried. 

THE SEALED PROPOSALS, 


before the Board, in reference to expressage, were 
opened and found to be as follows: 

J. McNamara, $1,200; J. O. Grim,$950; G. E. Strout, 
$540; J. Bowen, $1,000; L. Hickey, $675; J. A. 
Rogen, $700; J. Cullen, $750; Charles Hart, $895; 
J.G. Wyman. $1,500; W. E. Quinn, $850; W. A. 
Rogers, $900; P. H. Taggert, $875; J. M. McLaugh- 
in, $900; M. Reardon, $900; R.S. Hall, $735; J. Cos- 
grove, $840. 

The contract was, upon motion, awarded to L. 
Hickey, Mr. Williams, and several other members, 
having vouched for his reliability. 

Bids for the mason and carpenter work in new 
school-house No. 37, were opened and read, ag 


follows: 
FOR MASON WORK. 


te Be BRI i. 06 io 6 I Bc ctseireek $27,000 
IE rd ictal Sivas wanei meat Gal abiaamidiald Boren d 27,000 
ee i oa ae sasiaiianacare 29,974 
PEE SINE. 6 acct Soedaccestaces clase 29,975 
Js BEGGS 6350605 ETE Pg Pee F POO UE A 27,900 
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I TE is nc esion<sodemneds atleadtetas $30,940 
ee TE nbek ios 4.05. os 0ne +05 its ammae: 26,659 
EN Bois is. hd 0 dca.cbc or coes casieass 26,000 
PO et er Se, 31,150 
PG TIE alu 45'010 45). 00 -enaarsinns Kein deaciiaie 23,800 
ee le III os 6 0-0 0d 60009:0000 sad abies cant 29,250 
ion Sk ab ve Swictcaieda chau de seotieeea 30,496 
SR oh dae 15id4 par hoomrtcia soak 382,000 
aR 53.054: win varveededits «> catia anne 21,750 
FOR CARPENTER WORK. 
BS 6s oicakg 02h» ded ements cae deaaeeaa $19,900 
Se MG ais sadan asked ae octane muhinees 18,694 
nS 5s wan van bee ce teat ode 19,750 
PE ics iccs “édaredetabobsabe tis 19,835 
MRE Foie iin baw dire, 6h bnsedi cae dense abs 20,875 
I Ee IN 55 sias, «0006 54+ Bile. caw Kee 19,238 
Sc So sa ks 3.00 ecaswaecgdsotioes 19,740 
NID MUUOOND Sos Sere sc0ds, osackd occas ---. 18,888 
Pe I ino sb.pre daw cass saa smdeca eras 20,590 
BE I ina 5 teasnkirna osnltetinciten A éeAaaaes » 11,000 
FOR THE ENTIRE WORK. 
Bie is ES ches Shitas 9 0udicaeean 39,300 


The bids, as read, were referred to the School 
House and Local Committees, with instructions to 
award the same to the lowest responsible bidder. 

Mr. Garret Bergen, of the Committee on 
Teachers, reported the followlng resignations, 
promotions and appointments: 

/ 


RESIGNATIONS. 


Re. _ Julia H. Sedgwick, 4th grade primary 

‘eb. 15. 

No. 3. Miss Esther Lynde, 5th grade, Feb. 5. 

No.9. Miss Susan O’Neil, 6th grade primary, 
Jan. 22. 

No.9. Miss Sarah E. Jones, 4th grade primary, 
March 1. 

= 19. Miss Mary E. Fry, 4th & 5th grade primary, 
‘eb. 26. 

os aoe Isabella Lyle, 5th grade primary, 
an. 

= 2. Miss Carrie A. Stanley, 5th grade gram. 
‘eb. 1. 

~ = — Fanny M. Scott, 5th grade gram. 
eb. 1. 

No. 25. Miss Sarah J. Thompson, 6 grade pri. trans. 

to pe. 12, Feb. 1. 

Pri. 12. Miss Sybil Young, 6th grade pri. trans. to 
No. 25, Feb. 1. 

PROMOTIONS. 


No. 1, Miss Isabella A. Mitchell, to 4th grade pri- 
mary, vice Miss Sedgwick, February 15. 

No. 1, Sarah C. Carman, to 4th grade pri. grade 
raised, March 1. 

No. 1, Eleanor Sievewright, to 3d grade pri. grade 
raised, March 1. 

No. 1, E. Louise Jacobs, to 2d grade pri. grade 
raised, March 1. 

No. 1, Mary J. Parker, to Ist grade pri. grade 
raised, March 1. 

No. 1, Isabella A. Mitchell, to 3d grade pri. grade 
raised, March 1. 

No. 1, Mary A. B. Clapp, to Ist grade pri. grade 
raised, March 1. 

No. 9, Cecelia Higgins, to 4th grade grammar v. 
Miss Jones, March 1. 

No, 9, Ella Kelly, to 6th grade gram. v. Miss Hig- 
gins, March 1. 

No. 9, Mary Tobin, to 2d grade pri. v. Miss Kelly, 
March 1. 

No. 9, Mary Croly, to 3d grade pri. v. Miss Tobin, 
March 1. 

No. 9, Phronie Hammond, to 4th grade pri. v. Miss 
Croly, March 1. 

No. 19, Maria White, to 5th and 6th grade pri. v. 
Miss Fry, March 1. 

No. 19, Mary E. McCafferty, to 5th and 6th grade 

pri. v. Miss White, March 1. 
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No. 25, Effie M. Knock, to 5th grade pri. v. Miss 
Lyle, Jan. 1. 

No. 25, Alice Douglass, to 5th grade gram. v. Miss 
Scott, Feb. 1. 

No. 25, Sarah Barnes, to 6th grade gram. v. Miss 
Douglas, Feb. 1. 

No. 25, Effie M. Knock, to 4th grade pri. v. Miss 
Barnes, Feb. 1. 

Pri. 6, Miss Ellie H. Knapp, to 1st grade pri. v. Miss 
Lewis, (resd.) Feb. 1. , 

Pri. 6, Mary A. Urell to Ist grade pri. v. Miss 
Knapp, Feb, 1. 

6, Lillie Bush, to 2d grade pri.-v. Miss. Urell, 

eb. 1. 

Pri. 6, Marion Coggswell, to 2d grade pri. v. Miss 
Bush, Feb. 1. 

Pri. 6, Clara M. Moore, to 3d grade pri. v. 
Coggswell, Feb. 1. 

Pri. 6, Margaret Moran, to 3d grade pri. v. 
Moore, Feb. 1. 

Pri. 6, Hattie N. Purdy, to 4th grade pri. v. Miss 
Moran, Feb. 1. 

Pri. 6, Mary J. Doyle, to 4th grade pri. v. 
Purdy, Feb. 1. 

Pri. 6, Kate Hasluck, to 5th grade pri. v. 
Doyle, Feb. 1. 

Pri. 6, Miss Jennie Gibbons, to 5th grade pri. v 
Miss Hasluck, Feb. 1. 

Pri. 6, Miss Eliza J. Ross, to 6th grade pri. v Miss 
Gibbons, Feb. 1. 

Pri. 6, Miss Mary Robson, to 6th grade pri. v Miss 
Ross, Feb. 1. 

Pri. 6, Miss Lillie Taintor, to 6th grade pri. v Miss 
Robson, Feb. 1. 

Pri. 6, Miss Clara M. Moore, to 2d grade pri. v Miss 
Bush, (resd). March 1. 

Pri. 6, Miss Hattie N. Purdy, to 3d grade pri. v Miss 
Moore, March 1. 

Pri. 6, Miss Margaret Moran, to 3d grade pri. v Miss 
Purdy, March 1. 

Pri. 6, Miss Mary J. Doyle, to 4th grade pri. v Miss 
Moran, March 1. 

Pri. 6, Miss Kate Hasluck, to 4th grade pri. v Miss 
Doyle, March 1. 

Pri. 6, Miss Jennie Gibbons, to 5th grade pri. v Miss 
Hasluck, March 1. 

Pri. 6. Miss Eliza J. Ross, to 5th grade pri. v Miss 
Gibbons, March 1. 

Pri. 6, Miss Mary Robson, to 6th grade pri. v Miss 
Ross, March 1. 

Pri. 6, Miss Lillie Taintor, to 6th grade pri. v Miss 
Robson, March 1. 

APPOINTMENTS. 


No. 3, Miss Helen A. Keane, to 5th grade gram. v 
Miss Lynde, March 1. 

No. 9, Miss Cath. M. Fitzharris, to 6th grade pri. v 
Miss O’ Neil, Jan. 22. 

No. 9, Miss Cornelia V. Hall, to 6th grade pri. v 
Miss Hammond, March 1. 

No. 14, Miss Fanny F. Roberts, to 2d grade pri. 

b 


Miss 


Miss 


Miss 


Miss 


eae 3 

No. pA. eae Fanny A. McDonnell, to 6th grade pri. 
Feb. 1. 

No. 19, Miss Mary E. McCaffrey, to 5th and 6th grade 
pri. v Miss White, March 1. 

No. 33, Miss Kate Ward, to 6th grade pri. (new class) 


March 1. 
No. 33, Miss Martha McLaughlin, to 6th grade pri. 


(new class), March 1. 
TEMPORARY APPOINTMENTS. 
No. 1, Miss Jennie V. Nevins, to 5th and 6th grade 
pri. v Miss Mitchell. Feb. 15. 
No. 19, Miss Adelaide Mudgely, to 5th and 6th 
grade pri. v Miss McCafferty, March 1. 
No. 25, Miss Sybil Young, to 5th grade pri. Feb. 1. 
Pri. 12, Miss Sarah J. Thompson, to 6th grade pri., 


Feb. 1. 
Pri. 12, Miss Adele Hopkins, to 6th grade pri. v 
Miss Young, Feb. 15. 


Pri. 6, Miss Emma Mingham, to 6th grade pri. v 


Miss Taintor, Feb. 1. 
Pri. 6, Miss Minnie Bush, to 6th grade pri. v Miss 


Mingham, March 1. 


BROOKLYN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


The President, Mr. Whitlock, announced the com- 
mittee on the charges of Mr. Cole, as follows: 
Messrs. Carroll, Faron and Williams. 

Mr. Garret Bergen, of the Teacher’s Committee, 
presented a report, signed by the members of that 
committee, and the chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee of No. 31, recommending the appointment 
of Mr. D. I. Millard, as principal of said school, re- 
marking, in explanation, that he made the report 
in behalf of the chairman of the Teachers’ Com- 
mittee, who was absent. Mr. Hall, of the Local 
Committee of No. 31, presented, in behalf of the 
majority of his committee, a report recommend- 
ing the appointment of Mr. Jacob Woodworth, as 
principal. Mr. Hall said that the action of the 
Teachers’ Committee in seeking a confirmation of 
an appointment of this character, upon a report 
of a single member of the committee, was without 
precedent, and strongly urged the claims of Mr. 
Woodworth, as superior to those of Mr. Millard, 
against whose character or capacity he had noth- 
ing to say; but thought Mr. Woodworth’s greater 
familiarity with the public school system of 
Brooklyn, and the fact that he wasa resident of 
the city, should entitle him to the appointment in 
this case. Mr. Carroll, in reply to Mr. Hall, said 
that this matter had been the occasion of a great 
deal of trouble to the Teachers’ Committee; that 
the Local Committee of the school had had a great 
many meetings, and were unable to agree upon a 
candidate. The chairman of the committee was 
certainly entitled to consideration; it is usual un- 
der such circumstances. Mr. Fitzgibbons had 
been largely instrumental in securing the neces- 
sary appropriation, with which to build the school; 
he lived in the neighborhood, and was known to 
the people, while his associates on the committee 
belonged to a remote district. Mr. Fitzgibbons 
had some time previously, in entire good faith, 
given a promise to Mr. Millard, that he should re- 
ceive the appointments. Mr. Millard had been 
vouched for by the superintendent, Mr. Fields, as 
a gentlemen of high scholarly attainment and cul- 
ture, and undoubtedly qualified to fill the position, 
and he thought that Mr. Millard was entitled, and 
he hoped he would receive the appointment. Mr. 
Garret Bergen favored the appointment of Mr. 
Millard, believing him to be entirely qualified. 
Another committee of this Board had expressed 
great satisfaction with Mr. Millard, whose applica- 
tion came to them after they had made their 
choice, and but for which they would very cheer- 
fully have given him the appointment Of principal, 
In the exercise of his best judgment, he should 
vote for Mr. Millard; notwithstanding which, he 
also believed Mr. Woodworth to be entirely fit to 
fill the place, and that he would make a first-rate 
man. After some remarks by Mr. Murphy, who 
argued in favor of sustaining the majority of the 
committee, and urging the claims of Mr. Wood- 
worth, the discussion became general. A vote 
being called for on Mr. Hall’s amendment to Mr. 
Bergen’s motion, viz.: to appoint Mr. Woad- 
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worth, the vote. stood 17 in the negative, and 12 in 
affirmative; a further vote was taken on the adop- 
tion of the report of the Teachers’ Committee, and 
the appointment of Mr. Millard was confirmed, by 
the following vote : In the affirmative, Messrs. Am- 
merman, Garrett Bergen, DeHart Bergen, Carroll, 
Cadley, Cocheu, Culyer, Cunningham, Faron, Fitz 
Gibbons, Furey, A. B. Martin, Marcellus, Prosser, 
Richardson, Rowe, Schwartzewzlder, Sprague, 
and Shepherd, 19; and in the negative, Messrs. 
Bennett, Burr, Flaherty, Forman, Hardenburgh, 
Hall, Maujer, W. Martin, Murphy, Schapps. On 
the declaration of the vote appointing Mr. Millard 
as Principle of No. 31, Messrs. Maujer and Hall 
tendered their resignations as members of the 
Local Committee. A motion to lay the same on 
the table was lost, und the resignations of the gen- 
tlemen were accepted. The Board, on motion, ad- 
journed at 9:50 P. M. 


NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


“A stated session of the Board of Education of 
the City of New York, was held on the 7th inst. 
With the exception of Commissioner Lewis, the 
full Board was present with President Neilson in 
the Chair. 

A large amount of the usual routine business 
connected with daily administration of the schools 
was transacted, communications, etc., having been 
referred without debate to the appropriate Com- 
mittees. 

The principal matters of interest were the presen- 
tation by the President of a communication, per- 
sonally received by him from the Committee ap- 
pointed by the meeting of citizens held at Cooper 
Institute, to protest ageinst the expulsion of Ger- 
man from the public schools. 

The resolutions, which have been fully published 
in the daily papers, were received by the clerk, 
and referred to the Committee on course of studies. 

The following protest was received and ordered 
on file: 

Protest against the amalgamation of the Catholic 
parochial schools with our public sonools, from 
Jewish citizens and tax-payers. 

NEW YORK, April 5, 1875. 
To the President and members of the Board of Educa- 
tion: 

It is with the greatest regret that I feel myself 
compelled to send this communication to your 
honorable Board, but in justice-to myself as well 
as to my co-religionists to protest most emphatic- 
ally against incorporating sectarian schools into 
our public schools, and against using the funds 
set aside for the use of our public schools, and 
distributing the same for the maintenance of any 
Catholic parochial or any other sectarian schools. 
Our public schools are a model for other countries 
and should be the pride of every American citizen. 
Weas Jews are particularly proud of our public 
schools and colleges, and, therefore, we strongly 
object to any interference with our publie school 
system. If our schools are good enough for all 
other citizens they ought to be good enough for 
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Roman Catholics also. We do not teach religion 
in our schools, and, therefore, they cannot be 
offensive to any sect. If any parent wants to im- 
part religious instruction to his children, let him 
do so at his own expense. We have our children 
instructed in religion at our own expense, and if 
our Roman Catholic citizens obtain a part of the 
school fund, Protestants as well as Jews are en- 
titled to the same advantages and will certainly 
claim them. The result of such a demand would 
be the entire corruption of our educational sys- 
tem which should be resisted by all liberal-minded 
citizens. I have to remark again, that our schools 
are so conducted that they do not interfere with 
any religion, and would be acknowledged by 
Catholics as well as us to be the best educational 
system in existence, if it were not for the inter- 
ference of a foreign power with our institutions 
which begins already to be felt, and if successful 
in destroying enlightened education it is hard to 
foresee where it will end. The Roman Pontiff has 
declared that our schools are Godless nurseries of 
vice and crime, and that no one educated in them 
can become a good man or woman, and only a few 
Sundays ago one of their clergymen openly de- 
clared thesg¢ sentiments from the pulpit with the 
remarks, that he would rather 2(minister the Holy 
Sacrament to a dog then to those parents who send 
their children to public schools, and the same feel- 
ing exists among all the Catholic clergy, although 
they do not express it as openly as Father Walker 
has done, and from that source comes all the 
trouble. A few of the Catholics, among them a 
Commissioner of Emigration, has given as a reason 
that the ragged, unwashed, unkempt Catholic 
children cannot visit the public schools as they 
would be ashamed to sit next to well-dressed child- 
ren who frequent them. I do not think that the 
schools are only visited by the children of rich 
parents, I think there are poor Protestants and 
Jewish children in our schools who are plainly 
dressed, and I have even noticed some with patched 
clothing, and yet I have never heard of a single 
instance where the children that were poorly 
dressed have been sent home by the Principal of 
any school on that account, nor have they been 
annoyed by the well-dressed children on account 
of their clothing; therefore, it is no excuse what- 
ever. Why cannot poor Catholics keep their child- 
ren clean as all other sects keep theirs? It is sure- 
ly not to their credit that the children of poor 
Catholics are not so clean as other children. It 
costs nothing to keep them clean except a little 
extra work, and if the money which is spent by 
these very poor parents in parades, societies, and 
grog shops, was spent for the benefit of their fami- 
lies, I am sure that their ohildren would be as 
decently dressed as the children of poor Protes- 
tants. Now let me say one thing more in regard to 
the slur cast on our public schools by the head of 
the Roman Catholic Church : namely, that our pub- 
lic schools are Godless nurseries of vice and crime, 
and that no good citizen or good moral man or wo- 
man can grow up from among those receiving in- 
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struction in these schools. I throw such accusa- 
tions back as a foul slander, and insist that our 
public schools will bring up fully as good citizens 
as popery ever has produced. Thus in countries 
with Catholic education I will refer to Italy, Spain, 
Poland, Ireland and Mexico. In the last-named 
place they are at present, with the connivance of 
the Roman Catholic clergy, murdering our Ameri- 
can missionaries, and lastly, look around in our 
own city, and if you find in all the places that I have 
mentioned, where the people receive exclusively 
Catholic education, better men and women, and 
the criminal record below our American standard, 
then I will admit that our public schools afe nurse- 
ries of vice and crime; but as long as that is not 
proved, I insist that our system of education is far 
superior to any other, and we will not have it de- 
stroyed to please His Holiness, Pope Pius IX. 

After some further routine business the Board 
adjourned. 

The next regular meeting of the Board takes 
place on Wednesday, April 21. 


NEW YORK BOARD OF EDUCATION—APRIL 21. 


The meeting calied to order 4 P.M., Wm. H. Neilson 
in the chair. Twenty Commissioners present; a 
large amount of usual routine business transacted. 
The City Superintendent reported that he had 
visited twenty-four schools during the month, and 
examined 393 classes, with a generally satisfactory 
result; monthly returns of the principals, showed 
that the number of scholars enrolled for the 
month was 107,000, with a less average attendance. 
Communications were received from the Presby- 
tery of New York, and from the Ninth Ward Asso- 
ciation for political reform, protesting against 
the adoption of any measures tending to a partici- 
pation of the Roman Catholic Parochial Schools in 
the privileges of the New York School system. 
Referred to the Special Committee of Seven. 

The question of repairing Public School No. 7%, 


in Chrystie street, and the selection of furniture: 


for Public School No. 9 was settled after consider- 
able debate. It was ordered to repair the former 
at the expense of $25,000, and a contract for the 
latter was made with the National School Furni- 
ture Co. The report of the Special Committee to 
adjust the study of German, French, and other 
specialties, with which Com’rs Mann and Klam- 
roth disagreed, after some debate, wad ordered to 
be printed, and maée the special order of business, 
after the reading of the minutes at the next meet- 
ing. The Board then adjourned. 


LONG ISLAND HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Ata regular meeting of the society, held in the 
chapel of Packer Institute, March 23, Mr. Daniel 
M. Treadwell read an interesting and carefully- 
prepared paper on the “ Evidences of the Pre-His- 
toric Migrations from America to Polynesia and 
Eastern Asia.’ Rev. Dr. Storrs presided, and a 
large and refined audience was present, and 
throughout paid the closest attention to the lec- 
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ture, which was illustrated by a map of Africa, the 
Red Sea, Indian Ocean, India, Ceylon, Malacca, the 
Pacific Ocean, and North and South America, on 
which the isothermal lines were drawn and points 
of interest marked. 

In opening, Mr. Treadwell said that the only pre- 
tensions he made to originality were the selection, 
arrangement, and deductions from materials and 
facts compiled by persons who have explored, re- 
sided in, or had commercial transactions with the 
countries referred to. He would attempt to 
establish an archzeological continuity from Amer- 
ica to Eastern Asia, to bridge over from the pre- 
historic to the historic world, principally the handi- 
work of man, as portrayed in the ruined and 
deserted temples, pyramids, cyclopean stone 
works and monuments, bequeathed by past ages 
to posterity, all of which have a unity of concep- 
tion and a race development. Long anterior to 
the discovery of America, there was a people ex- 
isting in Mexico and Central America enjoying & 
high state of civilization, the complex growth and 
the accumulated experiences of a vast period of 
time. Their social and political institutions rivalled 
any of the ancient world. They dwelt in large and 
magnificent cities, were acquainted with the use 
and manipulations of copper, ingenious in‘mechani 
cal arts, possessed of annals and records, and were 
skilled surgeons, and probably a seafaring. people. 

* *x * * *x * * * * * 


The antiquities of Central America displayed a 
refinement and architectural skill never attained 
by the Aztecs. 

The lecturer, after referring at considerable 
length to some of the more important antiquarian 
remains of Central America, closed with an elabor- 
ate ethnological survey of the whole subject. 

At a regular meeting, held on Tuesday, April 20. 
W. J. Forsyth, Esq., F. R. A. 8., read a very inter- 
esting paper on strange customs of the East. Mr 
Forsyth was for twenty years a resident of the 
country which he so graphically described. He 
gave an interesting account of the habits, customs 
of the people, climate of the country, ete. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION: 


Fes. 25.—Lecture on ** Curious Insects’’ was pro- 
fusely illustrated by Professor Starr, the Micros- 
copist, by means of a powerful oxy-hydrogen 
microscope, accompanied by a description of their 
habits and peculiarities of construction; minute 
parts being magnified from fourteen to twenty 
million times the real size. 

The lecture on March 11, was delivered by Pro- 
fessor A. B. Crosby, of New York, on the “* Human 
Face, or the Anatomy of Expression,’’ aided by 
pictures illustrating the human face, under vari- 
ous mental influences and emotions. 

MARCH 18.—The course included for this date a 
series of readings, by Professor Wm. M. Jelliffe, 
with the following 
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SCHOOL AND 





BOARD 


PROGRAMME: 
1. ‘* The Charcoal Man,”’ Trowbridge 
2. “*Getting Under Way,” Mark Twain 
3. ‘* The Famine,” Longfellow 


Piano Solo. 

4, i ene Party,’ Dicken’s ‘* Christmas 
Caro 

5. ** The Pied Piper of Hamelin,’’ Robert Browning 

Piano Solo. 


6. ‘* How the Storm Came,”’ (Scribner’s Magazine) 
7. ‘* Shamus O’Brien,” (by request) Le Fanu 
Professor Cooley, of Vassar College, descanted 
on the “ Chemistry of Fire,” able, interesting and 
profusely illustrated by brilliant experiments. 


APRIL 1.—The lecturer provided for this date, 
taking advantage of the custom of the day, failed 
to appear, but the audience was in no wise disap- 
pointed in the exhibition, hastily improvised in 
place of the lecture, by the president of the Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Tasker H. Marvin, who, by means of a 
stereopticon, of which he is a thorough manipula- 
tor, displayed a large number of choice foreign 
views, works of art, etc., to the edification and 
entertainment of all. 

Membership of this Association is to be obtained 
by the payment of the small sum of three dollars, 
which, in addition to giving a member access to a 
large and choice library, also entitles him to all 
the lectures and concerts provided by the Asso- 
ciation for its members. 


MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 


The annual meeting of the Mercantile Library 
Association, took place, March 25, at the rooms of 
the Association on Montague Street. The annual 
report was presented and adopted, and it was, on 
motion, ordered that 1,500 copies be printed for the 
use of members. 

The report shows a healthy condition of affairs 
in the Association, an increase of membership, 
and the paying off of a considerable indebtedness 
during the past year. The new catalogue has been 
sent to press, and will be completed during the 
present year. Its expense will fall within eight 
thousand dollars. It will make a volume of one 
thousand pages, large octavo, double columns, and 
its completion will be the most important event in 
the history of the Association. 

This catalogue, which has been prepared with 
most laborious care by the Librarian, Mr. Noyes, 
will be probably, one of the most thorough and 
elaborate works of this character ever printed, 
and will reflect great credit on the skill and liter- 
ary taste of Mr. Noyes. Thecost of this work will 
exceed the amount of funds in the hands of the 
Coynmittee for such purpose, and, in view of the 
usefulness of this library as an adjunct to our edu- 
cational institutions, it is to be regretted that there 
isno way in which assistance through an appropria- 
tion of Public moneys, can be made. 

We hope some of these days to see institutions 
of this character largely supported at the Public 
expense, by which their scope and sphere of use- 
fulness will be greatly enlarged. 


SOCIETY 





TRANSACTIONS. 


ANNUAL ELECTION. 


At the annual election for Directors of the Mer- 
cantile Library, held, April 1, in the rooms in 
Montague Street, the following gentlemen were 
unamimonsly re-elected to serve for three years, 
as members of the Board: S. B. Chittenden, Jr.; 
Milan Hulbert; John R. Kennaday; Joseph A. 
Slipper; Franklin Woodruff. 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


At the regular meeting of this society, held at 
their rooms, April 6th, an address was delivered 
by the President, Frederick De Peyster, LL. D., 
who presented to the society a marble statue, ex- 
ecuted by the sculptor Crawford. The statue re- 
presents ** The Indian Hunter,” and is a duplicate 
of that placed with other works by the same artist, 
on the pediment of the Senate chamber of the 
Capitol, at Washington. 

The society celebated its seventieth anniversary 
at the Academy of Music, New York, on the even- 
ing of the 15th of April. A most distinguished 
audience was present, to listen to an address by the 
Rev.Dr. Storrs, of:Brooklyn. “The early American 
spirit, and the genesis of it, was ably analyzed and 
eloquently discussed. In speaking of the value of 
the Historical and kindred societies, the orator said 
that such institutions are beneficient powers in 
civilization. Whatever transports us from the 
present to the past, from the near to the remote, 
widens the mind as well asinforms it; makes it 
capacious and reflective; sets it free in a relative 
independence of local impulse and of transient 
agitation; gives it, in a measure, a character. cos- 
mopolitan, and a culture universal. Whatever 
reveals to us eminent persons, their brilliant and 
engaging parts, above all their fortitude, wisdom, 
self-sacrifice, reinforces our manhood, encourages 
our virtue, and makes us ashamed of our indolent 
self-indulgence, of our patient and fitful habit. A 
community like ours, restless, changeful, especial- 
ly needs such inspiring impressions from a more 
austere and temperate past. A society whick pre- 
sents that through libraries and lectures, is ethical, 
educational, and not merely ornamental. In larger 
proportions, with more copious ministry, it fulfills 
the office of the statue of Erasmus, standing al- 
ways with a book in his hand, in the market-place 
of Rotterdam, amid the intricate net-work of 
canals, and in the incessant roar of traffic. It ma- 
terializes again the shadowy forms. It breathes 
upon communities languid or luxurious, an en- 
nobling fire from vanished actions and silent lips. 
Presenting as the immediate vision, the earnest 

and achieving years, into whose conquests we 
have entered, it makes us awure of the duty which 
always attends our privileges, and of the judgment 
which coming time will strictly pronounce upon 
our era. It ministers to whatever most aspires in 
man, to whatever is worthiest in civilization. And 
so it concerns the public welfare that this society 
should long fulfill its important office, while the 
city expands to wider splendor, and the years fly 








on with accelerating haste, that this anniversary 
should be one in a series, stretching forward be- 
yond our life, beyond the life of those who suc- 
ceed us, while the country continues the inviting 
and affluent home of men. 


AMERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL .SoOCIETY.—A regular 
meeting of this society was held on Tuesday, 
March 30th, at the hall of New York Historical So- 
ciety. A paper was read by Alvan 8. Southworth, 
Recording Secretary, describing his journey 
among the Rocky Mountains, with the Hayden ex- 
pedition, illustrated with stereopticon views. Mr. 
Ernest Ingersoll, a member of the expedition, 
made an address, describing, by means of appro- 
priate pictures, ‘*‘ The remains of the Ancient Civ- 
ilization in the Canons of the San Juan.” 


AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—A 
communication has been recently received by this 
society, from the Hon. W.W.Belknap, Secretary of 
War, in relation to the appointment by Congress, 
of a Board to test iron, steel and other metals, and 
three members of this society have been appointed 
on this Board, and the results of its examination 
and experiment, may be looked ‘to, to furnish very 
useful information tO manufacturers and others 
interested in the use of metals. 





THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY, 
whose operations are carried on under somewhat 
unfavorable circumstances, is not likely to get 
into new quarters fora long time to come, owing to 
the delay and difficulties attending the progress of 
the work on the new building at the Central Park. 
There certainly ought to be in the representative 
city of this country, wealth and interest enough to 
insure the early completion of so useful an educa- 
tional institution as this bids fair to be. 


THE METROPOLITAN ART MUSEUM in New York, 
contains many things of interest, which to see, wil] 
repay one for the trouble of a visit. Its collection 
of old pictures etc.,is not very extensive, but 
it is the best available, at least, at present. 
The Lennox Library promises some interest- 
ing rivalry in this direction, but no details 
are at present to be made public. 


THE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA. 


This Society, now in the third year of its organi- 
zation, is in a very prosperous condition. 

Its grounds are favorably located at Fairmount 
Park, and prominent and substantial improve- 
ments are in progress. 

In view of the interest manifested in its welfare, 
the Society is likely to become the representative 
one of its kind in America. 

It is to be regretted that so little has been done 
to this end, and in a proper Way, in New York. 
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STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 
NOTICE. 

The annual meeting of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association, will be held at Fredonia, on 
the 27th, 28th, and 29th days of July. Many New 
York and Brooklyn teachers are interested in the 
annual meetings of this body. An occasion of 
more than their usual importance is anticipated. 
It is hoped that arrangements may be made for 
reduced rates of fare. For any particular of the 
proposed meeting, address: Dr. Cruikshank, Cor. 
Sec’y, 206 South Oxford street. 


BROOKLYN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

At a regular meeting of this Association, held 
March 9, 1875, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 

Resolved, That the members of this Association 
give the BROOKLYN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION a 
cordial welcome and earnest support, and com- 
mend it asa journal of high excellence to all in- 
terested in educational matters. 








ADELPHI ACADEMY. 
Col. Homer B. Sprague, who, for the past five 


‘years, has so successfully and acceptably adminis- 


tered the affairs of this institution as principal, 
tendered his resignation last December, to take 
effect at the close of the present school year, in 
June, with the view of enabling him to enlarge the 
field of his literary labors. Col. Sprague having 
definitely determined upon this course, the trus- 
tees have formally accepted his resignation, and 
have selected as his successor, Mr. 8. G. Taylor, of 
this city, who will enter upon his duties as soon as 
necessary. Mr. Taylor is well-known in the ed- 
ucational circles of New York and Brooklyn, as 
the principal of Public School No. 15, of this city, 
whose representative position is largely due to 
Mr. Taylor’s success as a teacher. He has been in- 
timately connected with the educational! affairs of 
this city, for the past sixteen years. He is a gen- 
tleman of fine presence, scholarly attainment, and 
large experience, and is every way qualified to 
succeed Col. Sprague in the charge of this excel- 
lent school. We bespeak for him a cordial and 
sympathetic support, and congratulate the pa- 
trons of the school upon his selection. 

The ninth lecture in the Adelphi Academy 
course was delivered in March, in the hall of the 
Institution, by the distinguished Bishop Gilbert 
Haven, of Atlanta, Georgia, whose subject was 
** Books and Brains.” “i 

Mr. T. JAcoBSON of No.6, is spoken of as the 
successor of Mr. Taylor, at No. 15. 

Mr. Jacobson has been very successful at No. 6, 
where they can ill afford to loose him; he is a 
gentleman of culture,and a teacher of experience, 
and has given such general satisfaction as to en- 
title him to the transfer, which, in some respects, 
will be to him, more in consonance with his tastes. 
We hope that the rumor is correct. 
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SCHOOL BOARD AND 


PACKER INSTITUTE. 


A literary entertaiment was given at Packer In- 
stitute on Saturday evening, March ‘13th, by 
Mrs. Juliet W. Perkins, assisted by Miss Imogene 
Breed, Miss Irene Backus, Miss Emmie Beardsley, 
and Miss Losee. Mrs. Perkins, an accomplished 
and popular teacher of this institution, and for- 
merly a teacher in Public School No. 26, died sud- 
denly on March 30, of Pneumonia. Memorial ser- 
vices conducted by the Rev. Dr. Duryea, and at- 
tended by the friends and pupils of the school, 
were held in the chapel, on Friday, April 5. 

Soring has its prose as well as poetry, examina- 
ations are now in order and the mst thorough 
find that, like Achilles, they have at least one vul- 
nerable point. Many of the young ladies are dread- 
ing the results of the summing up of the work of 
all the months of the year, which is now in pro- 
gress. 


PUBLIC ScHooL No. 31, recently completed, is 
located on Dupont street, Greenpoint, and cost 
about $80,000. Itisa4-story building, of a mongrel 
style of Architecture, with a frontage of fifty 
feet, and depth of one hundred feet. The school 
is now in operation; delay in organizing the corps 
of teachers was due to a difference in the com- 
mittee as to the principalship, and the matter was 
finally settled by a decision of the Board in favor 
of Mr. Daniel Millard, the candidate of the chair- 
man of the local committee, his competitor being 
Mr. Jacob Woodworth, at present Vice-Principal 
of a New York school, and a former employee of 
the Brooklyn Board. 

Mr.Millard is a graduate of Union College, and 
has taught acceptably elsewhere. He is a cultured 
gentleman,and is entitled to respectful considera- 
tion on his merits. 


ScHOOL No. 15.—A second semi-annual re-union 
of the graduates of Public School No. 15, followed 
the regular Spring graduation exercises,last month. 
Reading, recitation, music and dancing were the 
order of the evening, and the former pupils of this 
favorite school resolved to stand by their organiza- 
tion. A very proper and pleasant thing to do. 


OUR SCHOOL EXAMINATION.—The last Fail exam- 
inations are nearly completed. The regular Spring 
examinations will probably begin, if circumstan- 
ces are favorable, with the opening of the schoolsin 
September. 

Nos. 18 AND 23.—Social entertainments under the 
auspices. of the members and graduates of the 
Academic classes of Public School No. 18 and 23, 
have beenpleasant incidents connected with these 
enterprising schools. 


SPELLING-MATCHES in school and elsewhere have 
been very prevalent during the past thirty days. 
We find nothing in them to record of interest. 
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THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE NEW ITALIAN 
ScHOOL at Leonard street, New York, under such 
favorable circumstances, leads us to hope that its 
career will bea useful one. There is a good field 
for such schools, and it is a wonder that other na- 
tionalities do not organize a systematic relief for 
the very poor countrymen, who gravitate to the 
large cities, especially in winter. 

To supply, among other necessities, a needed 
article of clothing, or a few meals at the right 
time, is the most practicable sort of kindness, and 
it is generally appreciated, notwithstanding the 
poor some times are credited with a small sense of 
gratitude. 

One thing is very important, and that is an effi- 
cient working management. Let the rich friends 
contribute liberally to hire good capable employees 
to transact the business on business principles. 

Mazzini founded a school of the kind in London, 
whioh has met with but partial success, owing to 
bad management. 


District No 3, of Flatbush, L. I., seek aid 
through the Legislature, to borrow money--$10,000 
—for the purpose of erecting a school house, etc. 

There is little fear of getting too many school 
houses, and this enterprise isin good hands, and we 
hope it will prosper. 


CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


Defective ventilation in school buildings, occa- 
sions discussion in Chicago, as elsewhere. 

[More heating power, with capacity for larger 
volume of warm airat lowertemperature, isola- 
ted class rooms, with seating capacity regulated 
and restricted on proper basis, plenty of light, etc. 
are the remedies, gentlemen.—ED.] 

School capacity is being rapidly provided to sup- 
ply the demand. We are much obliged to Mr. 
Johnson, Clerk, fora regular supply of the min- 
utes. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Epritor B. JouRNAL:—The Board of Education 
of this city held its annual election this week, and 
selected Mr. Chas. 8S. Baker, President ; 8. A. Ellis, 
a zealous and competent officer, and well versed 
in educational matters, was re-elected city Superin- 
tendent for the ensuing year. 


OF such Teachers’ Institutes as we have heard 
from, we give a brief account of their transactions. 
We will be obliged to all officers of Institutes, if 
they will send us a full memoranda of their gather- 
ings as time and as inclination will permit. 


THE Kings County Teachers’ Institute closed on 
Friday the 16th., having held session in Public 
School No. 2, New Lots, during the week. 

Commissioner Hamilton, whois a strong advo- 
cate of Institutes, and Mr. North, in whose school 
building the meetings were held, have every rea- 
son to congratulate themselves upon this success- 
ful gathering of about fifty teachers of the County, 
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who, during the entire week, manifested an un- 
tiring interest in all the instruction given. The 
Institute was conducted by Prof. Chas. H. Venill, 
-Of Homer, N. Y., assisted by Mrs. Nelly Lloyd 
Knox, of Colorado Springs, Colorado. Commission- 
er Hamilton wishes they could devote two weeks 
instead of one to this work, and if he could feel 
sure of such continued enthusiasm on the part of 
his teachers, the additional time would be well 
spent. 





QUEENS COUNTY. 
The Teachers’ Institute, of this County, will meet 
at Roslyn, May 10, and continue two weeks. 








WESTCHESTER COUNTY. 


The Teachers’ Institute, of this County, will meet 
at New Rochelle, on May 17th, for one week. 





UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


The Teachers’ Institute of this county was he'd 
at Gordon’s Opera House, Rahway, commencing 
on Wednesday, April 7, and continuing in session 
four days. 

About one hundred and twenty teachers were in 
attendance, and the proceedings excited conside ra- 
ble interest among the Rahwayans, who attended in 
large numbers each day. The eXercises and in- 
struction in all departments were interspersed with 
addresses. Messrs. Apgar, Pease, and Professor 
Anderson are to be congratulated upon having car- 
ried through the most practical and satisfactory 
Institute ever held in that county. 





HUNTERDON County.—Rev. C.8. Conkling, Coun- 
ty Superintendent. The Teachers’ Institute for this 
county, was held at Flemington, the session com- 
mencing on Wednesday, the 21st, and closed on Fri- 
day, the 23rd. The interest in the exercises was 
maintained throughout, the teachers of the coun- 
ty being well represented, and evincinga strong 
desire to make the session of as much practical 
value to them as possible. Hon. E. A. Apgar, 
State Superintendent, was present, and delivered 
a series of lectures on Astronomy, Geography and 
Map drawing, in a practical, common-sense way, 
well calculated to impress upon his hearers the 
importance of the subjects discussed. Miss Minnie 
Swaze delivered an entertaining and instructive 
lecture on Elocution and Reading, and illustrated 
the various phases of her subject with apt and 
vigorous recitations and quotations. 

On Wednesday evening, Professor Lockwood, of 
Monmouth County, delivered a lecture on the 
Oyster and Its Friends, a theme at once novel and 
of mundane interest. Professor Lockwood dis- 
coursed so learnedly and developed so many hither- 
to unknown factsabout this humble but interest- 
ing bivalve that the lecture was prolonged at the 
general request, by further remarks from the Pro- 
fessor, to the evident gratification of his audience. 
During the session, Mr. Robbins, of Clinton, ad- 
dressed the institute on the importance of physical 
culture and manner of instruction. 
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SOMERSET CountTy.—E. W. Rarick, County Super- 
intendent. The regular Teachers’ Institute of this 
County was held at Somerville, the session com- 
mencing on the 2Ist, continued three days, and 
closed on Friday, the 23d. Hon. E. A. Apgar was 
present during a portion of the session, and took 
part in the proceedings, and gave some instruction 
in the higher studies. Miss Swaze was also present 
and addressed the Institute on the study of Elocu- 
tion and Reading. Mr. Robbins, of Clinton, Pro- 
fessor of Physical Training and Calisthenics, was 
also present. Professor Lockwood, of Monmouth, 
was in attendance during a part of the session. 
On Wednesday evening, Miss Swaze entertained the 
teachers anda large audience, by choice reading 
and recitations from Browning, Longfellow, Bry- 
ant, and other standard poets. Miss Swaze is a 
young lady of fine personal presence, and is a tho- 
rough master of elocution, the study of which, in 
its useful application in school, she has made 
a specialty. The proceedings of the Institute, 
throughout the session. were harmonious and en- 
joyable, and gave satisfaction to all interested. 





Sussex County.—E. A. Stiles, County Superin- 
tendent. The Teachers’ Institute, of this County, 
will hold its session at Newton, during the last 
week in May. 





THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE OF RICHMOND Co. 
adjourned on Friday, the 23d, having been in 
session five days. Dr. Brownlee, County Super- 
intendent, was present and took part in the 
proceedings from day to day. The Institute was 
conducted in the early part of its sessions by Pro- 
fessor E. V. DeGraff. He was unexpectedly called 
away, on Wednesday, by the serious illness of a 
member of his family, and his duties were assumed 
by Mrs. Nelly Lloyd Knox, who acceptably con- 
ducted the affairs of the institute forthe remain- 
der of the session. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL SUPER- 
INTENDENTS. 


The next semi-annual meeting will be held in 
the rooms of the School Committee, City Hall, 
Boston, on Friday, May 7. 1875, beginning at 9:30 
o'clock, A. M. 

EXERCISES.—The presentation and discussion of 
the following topics, and of others that may be 
suggested : 

I. Physical Comfort and Culture. Discussion 
opened by J. W. Allard, of Gloucester, Mass. 

II. Kindergarten Instruction; its relation to 
Public Schools. Paper, by Thomas Tash, of Lewis- 
ton, Me. 

III. Usefulness of monthly or occasional Re- 
ports of Pupils to their Parents; manner of pre- 
paring these Reports. Discussion opened by W. 
W. Waterman, of Taunton, Mass. 
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IV. How to make Common School Education 
practical. Paper, by John D. Philbrick, of Boston, 
Mass. 


All school superintendents in New England are 
cordially invited to be present and to participate 
in the discussions. 


THE FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
Essex COUNTY TEACHERS ASSOCIATION was held 
at Lincoln Hall, Salem, on the 9th and 10th of 
April, 1875. The exercises were carried out in the 
order given in the following programme : 


FRIDAY.—MORNING SESSION, 


At 9.00—Organization and Preliminary Business. 
At 9.30—Method of Teaching Music, illustrated 
by Pupils from the Public Schools, 8. C. Bennett, 
Salem. 
At 11.00—Diseussion. What should be the basis 
of admission to our High Schools? 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 
At 2.00—Lecture—Drawing, Prof. Walter Smith, 
Boston. 
At 3.00—Discussion of Topics of the Lecture. 
At 3.30—A Paper upon the Schools of Berlin, 
Prussia, Miss 8. J. C. Needham, Peabody. 
Af the close of the essay, there was considerable 
enquiry as to the topics presented. 
SATURDAY SESSION. 
At 9.00—Election of Officers, and other Business. 
At 9.30—Lecture—Language, Rev. H. F. Harring- 
ton, N. B. 
Over four hundred teachers were present. Great 


satisfaction is expressed at the success of the pro- 
ceedings. 


DETROIT. 
SPECIAL MUSLC TEACHERS’ CONVENTION AT 
DETROIT. 

The Convention of Special Music Teachers in 
the public schools of this State, held its opening 
session in Detroit, on Monday evening, and tem- 
porarily organized by appointing a chairman and 
secretary, and a committee on permanent organi- 
zation. The cbjects of the convention was :— 


1. To effect an organization for the purpose of 
strength and co-operation. 

2. To endeavor to adopt, as near as practicable, a 
uniform course of study by topics. 


3. To discuss methods of teaching as regards 
various difficulties that may arise in teaching in 
the schools. 


4. To bring and continually keep the subject 
and claims of music as a most important branch 
in a common school education, before the people 
of the State. 

The subsequent debate was a very instructing 
one, and demonstrated that the members were 
not only earnest in their profession, but were wide 
awake and progressive, and were fully informed 
of the latest and best methods of instruction in 
music. Uniformity of systems and graded courses 
of study in music are quite as essential, when it 
is attempted to teach it, as it is in arithmetic and 
drawing, and we believe this to be a very proper 
movement, and one that New York and Brooklyn 
can adopt with profit. 


A LIBERAL commission will be paid to one re- 
sponsible party in every city or town, who will 
canvass for subscribers to the JOURNAL. 

An advertising agent is wanted in every large 
city, with whom liberal arrangements will be 


made. 
Address, J. B. WEAVER, 


Office of JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


THe ScHoot-Room. 





[For School Notes and Queries, and Correspondence. Communications and Contributions to 
this Department will receive prompt attention. | 


INQUIRER.—Don’t know; ask your Local Com- 
mittee. 


FEMALE PRINCIPAL.—Yes, we ugree with you, 
that our school examinations are substantially of 
no account, as at present conducted. 


M. B. R.—We do not wonder that you have con- 
stant sore throat. The high key and rasping tone 
used by many teachers, would produce inflamma- 
tion inatrombone. That your pupils are noisy is a 
consequent. How orderly would you be in a room 
where half a dozen men were filing saws for 
amusement? Moderate your voice; keep the air 
pure; speak but once, where you now speak five 
times, and you will not need the medical advice 
which you say you can ill afford. 


GEOMETRY.— We will not undertake to answer 
your question, but submit it to the considera- 
tion of our readers. Here ii is: “‘A carpenter 
planed off the surface of a white pine board; what 
remained after the operation ?”’ 


PACKER.—The practice in which some school- 
girls indulge, of studying their lessons in the car, 
and while walking in the street, is not to be com- 
mended. The knowledge thus gained is at the ex- 
peuse of the eyesight. The number of young girls 
who use eye-glasses is on the increase. In many 
instances,the necessity for such use may be direct- 
ly traced to the habit to which you allude. We 
certainly recommend you to discontinue the prac- 
tice. 





——— 3 
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AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER writes: In connec- 
tion with another matter, “ that the average age of 
pupils attending public schools, is less now than 
it was twenty-five years ago, no one will dispute. 
Various causes are assigned to this, and the fact 
deplored. Without here entering upon an argu- 
ment, he ventures to assert that the almost exclu- 
sive employment of female teachers has produced 
this result.’’ Hisstatement is certainly a startling 
one, and is likely to be challenged by the female 
teachers. 





** A PARENT” writes us to suggest “* the propriety 
of some uniform system in which to indoctrinate 
children in the correct use of the words, so com- 
mon in ordinary conversation: as can, shall, and 
will, could, should, and would.”’ 

We are certainly behind the English in the cor- 
rect use of these words, and think the suggestion 
a good one. Weare reminded of the absurdity of 
their improper use by the Frenchman, who, falling 
in the water, and being unable to swim, cried out 
‘“*that he will be drowned and no one shall help 


him.”’ 


8.8. No... .. The practice of detaining pupils be- 
yond the school hours, needs thorough discussion, 
and all sides should be heard before condemning 
it. But there is one detention for one thing thor- 
oughly reprehensible—that of detaining a whole 
class for the disorder of afew. The mode of pro- 
ceeding is somewhat like this: the teacher is busy, 
and hears a disturbance in the room; looking up, 
she asks who causedit. Now, the first indirect 
questions asked on the earth received lies in reply 
—a fact that should teach us in dealing with mod- 
ern Cains and Adams, to be cautious—the teacher 
receives no answer, or a general denial. Angered 
at being thwarted, the whole class is told to remain 
one hour after school; and soa score of innocent 
ones are punished for the teacher's lack of sa- 


gacity. 


Goop ORDER.—**What do we think of self-report- 
ing, as a means of securing good order in a class ?”’ 
We think, speaking with no circumlocution, that 
it is aninvention of the devil. If men of mature 
minds and fixed moral principles will not pay their 
car fare when overlooked by the conductor ; if 
they will act a lie to save a half dime, what shall 
we not expect from children, whose moral senti- 
ments have not been developed, when the frown 
of an offended teacher threatens every one who 
has yielded to the almost omnipotent solicitations 
of his social nature, and who is, nevertheless, hero 
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enough to speak the truth. You will find at home 
an old-fashioned dust-covered book, in which is 
this sentence, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation.”” <A 
careful perusal of the book will give you many 
arguments why the practice should be abandoned. 


EDITOR JOURNAL—Many years ago, I received 
the following letter from a fellow-teacher, who 
alleged that he copied it from the original. I never 
hear a girl conjugating verbs without thinking of 
it. Perhaps its perusal may amuse your readers 
and suggest to some the absurdity of using the 
verb in question. There is neither reason nor 
sense in such usage. The letter was originally 


written to the Editor of a Missouri paper. 
*x* * * * * 


Mr. Editur—I have been sendin my darter Nancy 
to school to a schoolmaster in this naborheod. 
Last Friday I went over to the school just to see 
how Nancy was gettin on, and I sees things I didnt 
like by no means. The school marster was larnin 
her things entirely out of the line of eddication, 
and, as I think, improper. I set a while. in the 
school house and heerd one class say their lesson. 
They was a spellin, and I thot spelled quite exceed- 
ingly. Then cum Nancys turn to say her lesson. 
She said it very spry. was shockt, and deter- 
mined she should leave that school. I have heerd 
that gramer was an uncommon fine study, but I 
dont want any more gramer about my house. The 
lesson that Nancy sed was nothin but the folishiest 
kind in talk, ridiclest luy talk you ever did see. 
She got up and the first word she said was ‘“‘ I love.” 
I looked right at her hard for doing so improper, 
but she went right on and said, Thou lovest, he 
loves, and I reckon you never herd such a rigger- 
myrole in your life; love, love, love, and nothing 
but love; she said once, ‘** I did love.” 

Sez I, ‘** Who did you love?” Then the scholars 
laffed, but I won’t be put off, and I sed, ** Who did 
you love, Naney? I want to know who did you 
love?” The school-master, Mr. McQuillister, said 
he would explain when Nancy finished the lesson ; 
this sort of pacyfied me, and Nancy went on with 
the awful love talk. It got wus and wus every 
word; she sed, “I might, could or would love.” I 
stopped her again and said, **I reckoned I'd see 
about that, and told her to walk out of that house.” 
The school-master tried to interfere, but I 
wouldn't let him say a word. He sed I was a fool, 
and I nocht him down and make him holler; I 
taukt the strate thing to him; I told him I’d show 
him how he’d larn my darter gramer. 

I got the nabors together, and we went to Mr. Mc- 
Se peng and sent him offin a hurry, and I reckon 

*thar’| be no more teechin’ gramer in these parts 
soon. If you know of any rather oldish man in 
your region, that doant teech gramer, we wood 
be glad if you wood send him up; but in the fu- 
ture, we will be keerful how we employ men. 
Young school-inasters won't do, especially if they 
teeches gramer. It is a bad thing for morils. 

Yours, till death, 
THOMAS JEFFERSON SOLE. 
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VARIETY. 


THE ROTARY ROD. 


DEAR MR. PUNCH: 

Indignant parents have sometimes reason 
to complain of excess in flogging at the hands 
of hasty pedagogues. Knowing, from personal 
experience, the difficulty of adapting the mea- 
sure of stripes exactly to the magnitude of the 
offence, a brilliant and merciful idea has struck 
me, which, for the sake of humanity, I, with 
your permission, make public property. It is 
“The Adaptation of Hair-Brushing by Ma- 
chinery to Scholastic Purposes.” With the 
assistance of the ingenious inventors of the 
Rotary Hair-Brush, I hope soon to perfect a 
machine on a similar principle, substituting 
the birch for the brush. 

The machine will be as delicately adjusted 
as a Nasmyth hammer, so that it will be capa- 
ble of every shade of flagellation from the 
gentlest tickling to a severe abrasion of the 
posterior cuticle. 

By a skilful contrivance, it will admit of be- 
ing set (like a musical box, only in this case 
a human voice will make the music) to any 
degree of severity, according to the offence 
for which it is to be called into play. 

To secure this being done on the most ap- 
proved principles, a Council of Head-Masters 
will be summoned to decide upon a graduated 
scale of offences and punishments, to be mark- 
ed on a regulator dial attached to the machine. 
One of the Head-Masters, to be elected by 
ballot, will be called upon. to test, by personal 
trial, the efficacy and exactness of the jinstru- 


ment. 
I need hardly dilate on the comfort and sense 


of security parents will derive from the adop- 
tion of my machine. 
I remain, yours faithfully, 
A PRACTICAL MAN. 





In BELOOCHISTAN, when the physician gives a 
dose, he is expected to partake ofa similar one 
himself, as a guaranty of his good faith. 
Should the patient die under his hands, the re- 
latives, though they do not exercise it in all 


circumstances, have the right of putting him 
to death, unless a special agreement has been 
made freeing him from all responsibility as to 
consequences; while, if they should decide 
upon immolating him, he has no reasonable 
ground for complaint, but is expected to sub- 
mit to his fate like a man. 


THE Detroit Press gives the following as a 
verbatim copy of the rules and regulations 
drawn up by the School Board of a certain dis- 
trict in Sanilac County : 


1st) School to commence at nine O’Clock A. M. and 
close at four P.M. School to be cept quiet dureing 
School hours. 

2ed) No Swareing nor quarling at reesess nor noon 
times or at School. No throwing of stones or snow balls 
arund the School house or in it. 

3ed) No children to be allowd to come to School with 
sore eyes or other Catching Déseses. No Schollars to be 
allowd to go into the neabering houses ecept it be nes- 
siery. 

4t) No ink to be allowd to be Spilt or thron about on 
the Desks or any of the School furniture. No scratching 
of Desks or marking of the same in any way or any of the 
School furniture. 


sth) Children must render strict Obedence to thair 
teacher. 


6th) all children that wilful brake any of theas Rules 
must be punished by thair teacher in any way she may 
See fit provided it shall be in accordance with the primary 
School laws. 


A SCHOOLMASTER NEEDED.—In the Ohio 
State Library, in the Capitol at Columbus, are 
cards posted containing sundry and divers 
rules for the conduct of visitors. We give 
three of them verbatim : 

“ Noise made by children or by loud talking 
or in any other way is not allowed.” 

‘“No person is allowed to rest their feet or 
legs on any part of another chair or lay them 
up on the tables.” 

“ Keep the legs & feet off the tables chairs & 
spittoons.”” 





A RECENT HAMLET proposing to play the 
part of the Danish Prince in a red cloak, in- 
quired of a Shakesperian actor of the old 
sehool, if he was justified in doing the same. 
“Red was the color of mourning in the Royal 
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house of Denmark,” said the oldactor. “ But 
how do you get over this,” persisted Hamlet, 
quoting, “’Tis not alone my inky cloak, good 


mother?” ‘“ Well,” answered the venerable 
one, “I suppose there is such a thing as red 
ink ?” 





TuIs is the song of the young agricultural 
about “compulsion,” in England : 


But I don’t waant to goo—and I don’t mean to learn— 
And I don’t care for Schoolmester, Parson or Squire. 
They may pull as they like—I shall stand where I am: 
They can’t get me lower—they shan’t get me higher! 





OnE of our glories is man’s right of trial bya 
jury ; and what a proof of the correctness of our 
ecstasy it is to hear that the following papers 
were picked up ina jury-room after a recent 
trial:—1, not giltey; 2, not Guilty; 3, nat 
Giltey ; 4, not Gilty ; 5, Guilty; 6, Nut Gilte ; 7, 
nort Gulter. 





JERROLD and Blanchard were strolling to- 
gether about London, discussing passionately 
a plan for joining Byron in Greece. Jerrold, 
telling the story many years after, said, “ But 
a shower of rain came on, and washed all the 
Greece out of us.” : 


A Country NEWSPAPER out West thus heads 
its report of a fire: “ Feast of the Fire Fiend 
—The Forked-Tongued Demon Licks with its 
Lurid Breath a Lumber Pile!—Are the Scenes 
of Boston and Chicago to be Repeated ?—Loss 


$150.” 





FRENCH POLITENESS AT THE BENEFIT OF 
M’tie DejAzeTt.— What age is she?” said a 
Republican. “She looks still so young!” 

“ Citizen !” responded the person addressed, 
“ina little while, she will be,twenty—for the 


fourth time !” 





“Wuat do you know of the character of this 
man?” was asked of a witness at the police 
court the other day. ‘‘ What do I know of his 


character? I know it to be unbleachable, your 
honor,” he replied with much emphasis. 
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A PARTY of Sioux Indians stole a patent ice- 
cream freezer, supposing it to be a hand-organ, 
and their “big medicine-man” turned the 
crank a week before he would confess his in- 
ability to get music out of it. 





THE following curious epitaph was placed in 
French upon a tombstone in Pere Lachaise this 
week :—“ Sleep in peace, my good aunt; thy 
painful arterial rheumatism will pain thee no 
more at nights.” 





A COUNTRY paper informs its readers that, 
“when a gentleman and lady are walking in 
the street, the lady should walk inside of the 
gentleman.” How the lady is to do it, is not 
stated. 





“T AM afraid you will come to want,” said 
an old lady to a young gentleman. “I have 
come to want already,” was the reply ; “ I want 
your daughter.” 


“] wANntT to know,” said a creditor, fiercely, 
“when you are going to pay me what you owe 
me?” “I give it up,” replied the debtor. 
“ Ask me something easy.” 





RECKLEss of orthography, an impassioned 
swain wrote, “ Mary, I love the well.” She 
replied that she was glad he didn’t drink 
liquor. 





A Mormon FEMALE SEMINARY was recently 
Started in Salt Lake City, which succeeded 
very well until the male principal eloped with 
and married the whole school. 





FASHIONABLE young lady, detaching her hair 
before retiring—“‘ What dreams may come 
when we have shuffled off this mortal coil !” 





“THERE! that explains where my clothes- 
line wentto!” exclaimed an Iowa woman, as 
she found her husband hanging in the stable. 





A younG lady makes Shakspeare say, “ An 
eye like Ma’s to threaten and command.” 





Tue Art Union—Marriage. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 
Engravings. 1840 pp, Royal Quarto. 


3000 


The publishers of this valuable work have 
placed the late edition before the public in 
very attractive form, with good typography— 
clear, well-cut engravings, colored plates, and 
voluminous with desirable collateral matter— 
presenting, at the same time, the important 
claim of an excess of 10,000 words and defini- 
tions over any other similar work. 

The spelling epidemic which has so recently 
swept over the land. has not only developed a 
lamentable deficiency in the average capacity 
of the community to spell correctly, but has 
disclosed, as well, a lack of familiarity and 
ready comprehension of the meaning and use 
of words common in conversation and ordinary 
business. A mofe general use of and reference 
to the dictionary, in the school-room and fam- 
ily, would tend to remedy this defect. 

So far as authorities go, one may, in general, 
agree with Horace, that “use is the law of 
language,” but to follow the purists too close- 
ly, would involve us, to be consistent, in the 
use of quaintly constructed words—as difficult 
to decipher without a glossary, as it is to read 
an old edition of Chaucer. Dr. Webster did 
not hesitate, therefore, to make such changes as, 
while not at all impairing their etymological 
consistency, greatly simplified the use of many 
words. Authors, scholars, and students will 
differ to the end of time, as to standards and 
authorities, notwithstanding which, spelling 
has been with many, in a large measure, a 
matter of habit—very few authors conforming 
strictly to the authority of any single diction- 
ary. As a standard authority, Webster can 
claim quite as brilliant an endorsement as any 
other; the other important question is, that it 
is likely to continue to grow in use, and to be- 
come, in the main, the standard, at least for 


this country. It is, therefore, the more desira- 


ble, as a matter of common sense and good 
judgment, that this fact should be generally 
recognized and conformed to. 
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PREACHING WITHOUT Notes. By Rev. R. S. 
Storrs, D. D., LL.D. New York: Dodd 


& Mead. 


The publishers have printed, in a very neat 
and compact form, a course of three lectures 
delivered by the Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D.,LL.D., 
of Brooklyn, delivered before the Students 
of the Union Theological Seminary, of New 
York, in the month of January of this year. The 
lectures have been carefully revised by the au- 
thor, and make a very instructive aud interest- 
ing book for the general reader, as well as the 
student and young minister. To the latter he 
gives much sound, practical ‘advice—advice 
which has come from a varied experience and 
a studious observation, and which, if carefully 
considered, must tend to relieve the anxieties 
and fears as to ultimate success of ministers, as 
acceptable speakers, of many studious and in- 
telligent young men, 





HIsToRY OF THE UNITED Srates. By A. H. 
Stephens. New York: E. J. Hale & Son. 
The publishers of this work are certainly to 

be credited with great enterprise, in being able 

to present to the reader a book in such con- 
venient form, which has been prepared by so 
intelligent a writer as the Hon. A. H. Ste- 
phens. In many respects, it is a very readable 
one, comprehending some features which, for 
no good reason, are generally omitted, in other 
works, but, like other school histories, we 
think the author essays too much when he 
tries to write a history which shall be adapted 
in common to the use of college and school. 

In the former, the reader has been trained to 

inquire for the reasons which have led to cer- 

tain results. The facts he knows—the philo- 
sophy of those facts is what he seeks for. In 
the school, the best form of history is a narra- 
tive one, in which leading events only are 
simply and understandingly stated. The young 
mind is unequal to the burden which studies 
of this class ordinarily put upon it. 

We do not believe that any one man now 
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living is qualified to treat the subject of the 
late war in an impartial manner, and only in 
that way should its history be laid before the 
young. 

We believe that Mr. Stephens has written 
this part of his work with a conscientious re- 
gard for the truth and the facts as he under- 
stands them, but that will not enable him to 
do what all intelligent writers agree upon as 
being a physical impossibility. Illustrations, 
and especially pictures purporting to be por- 
traits of Adam, Cesar, Washington, Lee, or 
Grant, are always abominations in any but 
books intended to amuse children by their ab- 
surdities, and we are sorry to say that this part 
of the work is no exception to the rule. 

The book is neatly printed, with good paper, 
and will serve, in many respects, a useful pur- 
pose. 





THE ELEMENTS @F ALGEBRA.—By F. A. Shoup. 

New York; E. J. Hale & Son. 

Professor Shoup, in his little work, has suc- 
ceeded in laying before the student, a clear 
and easily comprehended exposition of the ele- 
ments and rules of Algebra. The work is 
practically and tersely exemplified, to the 
extent necessary for an elementary book, which 
fact he has constantly kept in view. As the 
author remarks in the preface, the book is mere- 
ly introductory to the highet mathematics, and 
must be thoroughly understood before attempt- 
ing to progress further. To this end, the 
present volume is a serviceable one for begin- 
ners, the thoughtful study of which will great- 
ly aid them in the advanced courses, where to 
successfully pursue the higher mathematical 
studies, a knowledge of Algebra will be 
absolutely necessary. 





HistoRY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By 
Henry E. Shepherd. New York: E. J. Hale 
& Son. 

A very remarkable little work is the History 
of the English Language, by Henry E. Shep- 
herd, Professor of the English Language and 
English Literature, in the Baltimore City Col- 
lege. The design of the work is to show the 
process and growth of the formation of our na- 
tive tongue, together with the influence which, 
in one way or the other, have helped or re- 
tarded its development, and given to it its 
The book is substantially a 


characteristics. 


e 
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careful revision of a course of lectures, deliv- 
ered by the author to the students of this col- 
lege, and is calculated to interest and instruct 
the higher scholars of our schools, as well as 
furnish interesting information to the general 
reader. The publishers, as is usual with them, 
have published the work in a very presentable 
form, and it is to be obtained by mail or other- 
wise, at a moderate price. 





THE INDEPENDENT YOUTH’S SPELLER. By J. 
Madison Watson. New York: A. S. Barnes 
and Company. 

The author of this work has had such an ex- 
tended experience in the preparation of school 
books, as to predispose one at once to favor 
the novel features of his “ YOUTH’s SPELLER.” 
The script type mainly used in the printing, at- 
tracts the attention at once, and the author 
justifies its use as follows: “ Orthographers 
universally agree that the faculty of form 
is that which is most exercised in learning to 
spell; that the eye and the hand should be 
trained to the formation of words iz written 
characters ; and yet for four hundred years, 
since the invention of moveable type, youth 
have been required to learn orthography from 
lists of words in common print. As spelling 
is purely a part of writing, and is never prac- 
ticed otherwise in after-life, evidently the 
written form only should be used in its acqui- 
sition.” 

The book contains an appendix, with rules 
for spelling—tables of prefixes and suffixes, 
besides much other useful information to the 
scholar, put in a compact, readable form. It 


is a well bound and neatly printed book of 


good size, and is sold for 50 cents, by mail, pre- 
paid, by the publishers, A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York. 





THE CHRONOLOGICAL CHART OF ANCIENT, Mo- 
DERN, AND BrsLticAL History. Synchro- 
nized by Sebastian C. Adams, Salem, Ore- 


gon. 
This work is prepared in the form of a 


chart or map, on rollers, arranged and adapt- 
ed for placing upon the wall, and is readily 
manipulated. Charts of a complicate charac- 
ter are generally difficult of comprehension by 
the young, and are, as a rule, of little service 
in illustrating the studies which they are in- 
tended to supplement. The author, in this 
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case, has beén very successful in combining im- 
portant events of the world’s history, in periods 
of time within which they have occurred, in 
such a way as to be readily understood by all. 
The progress of the world, its development in 
all departments, from the birth of Adam, is 
maintained with intelligent consecutiveness. 
The events as they have occurred are noticed, 
the habits and customs of the people, and the 
appearance of erhinent characters, etc., are re- 
presented with sufficient detail and accuracy 
to serve a valuable purpose for reference and 
illustration. The entire time from the birth of 
Adam, is divided into centuries, distinctly 
marked and individualized, and each century 
into periods of Io years, by which means the 
scholar or student is enabled to fix with great 
facility an event, and the time of its occurrence 
in relation to the surrounding circumstances 
of geographical and historical interest. 

The work is being rapidly introduced into 
our schools and colleges, and is likely to be- 
come very popular with all those who are 
given the opportunity to make themselves 
familiar with its interesting and _ instructive 
features. 





DRAWING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. New York: 

James Miller. 

Drawing for young children is a handy, neat- 
ly printed book, prepared for the purpose of 
interesting children with a taste for drawing. 

It contains one hundred and fifty designs with 
sufficient letter-press to give a child an idea as 
to their execution, It makes no claim as a 
technical book, but resembles very much a 
work issued under the supervision of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge 
in London for popular use, and will serve the 
purpose for which it was mainly designed, to 
amuse and interest the young. 





PoLiITICcs FoR YOUNG AMERICANS. By Charles 
Nordhoff. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Charles Nordhoff, a brilliant and versatile 

writer, has prepared a very interesting book, 

called “ Politics for Young Americans ;” de- 
signed to make the youth of the country famil- 
iar, in a general way, with the meaning and 
limits of law, liberty, and government, and of 
human rights, and to make intelligible the po- 
litical principles on which our system of gov- 
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ernment is founded. The author wisely re- 
stricts his language and choice of words to a 
simple vocabulary and form of speech, the 
better to adapt what he so interestingly writes 
to the comprehension of the average boy and 
girl of 14. 

The Book is altogether a valuable one for 
the use of scholars, and can be read with profit 
by children of alarger growth. It is published 
in a neat and attractive form and deserves to 
meet with a cordial reception, as a valuable 
addition to the best class of text books of the 
day. It is published by Harper & Brothers, 
and sent, post-paid, or receipt of price, which 
is $1.25. 





Witson, HINKLE & Co., (Cincinnati and 
New “York) have just published Harvey's 
Graded School Readers and Primary Speller, by 
Tuos. W. Harvey, A. M., author of Elemen- 
tary Grammar and Practical Grammar of the 
English Language, The Graded-School Read- 
ers are complete in five books, embodying the 
most approved methods of teaching reading, 
printed on fine paper,handsomely and substan- 
tially bound, and illustrated by some of the 
best artists in the country. Address the pub- 
lishers for descriptive circular and prices. 





Essays ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. By 
Robert Herbert Quick, M. A. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 


We most heartily commend this interesting 
work to the attention of teachers and others 
who are desirous of securing at small cost, and 
in a very readable form, an account of the life, 
characteristics, and work of a number of the 
most intelligent men that have ever served the 
cause of education. The account of the School 
of the Jesuits is a very interesting one, while 
the biographical sketches of such men—Locke, 
Pestallozzi, Jacolot, Spencer, and others—make 
it one of the best and most valuable con- 
tribution, to what we might call the literature 
of instruction. As a book of reference, and 
for the interest which attaches to its carefully 
prepared account of the men who have written 
so largely in the interest of education, it will 
prove of great service to teachers and students. 
lt is, besides, printed in a neat form, and is a 
desirable addition to the library. 
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ScHooL MANUAL OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 
By Epes Sargent. Philadelphia: J. H. 
Butler & Co. 

This work is intended for use in the higher 
classes of schools, as a text book of Derivatives, 
Prefixes, and Suffixes, and is illustrated by 
numerous exercises. The work differs in its 
plan, in some respects, from other etymological 
manuals, in the division of its subjects, and 
the manner of presenting them, which is 
orderly and clear. The author has had a large 
practical experience in the use of such works 
in schools, and is well qualified to make a use- 
ful book on this subject, as we believe this one 
to be. Books of this character are a great aid 
in the study of English, and especially so to 
those who do not have a knowledge of Greek 
or Latin. The book is printed in convenient 
form, well put together, and published at a 
moderate price by J.H. Butler & Co., Phila- 
del phia. 





ComstTock’s ELOCUTION AND READER. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Brother. 
Comstock’s Elocution and Model Speaker is 

a complete work on this subject, and is in- 
tended for the use of schools and private study ; 
and, as the author states, for the promotion of 
health, exercise of the voice, etc., etc. It bears 
evidence of a very careful and studious prepar- 
ation, and contains an elaborate system for 
elocutionary study, profusely illustrated and 
explained. The selection of Prose and Poetry 
indicate good judgment and a cultivated taste, 
but we think too much space is occupied in 
demonstrating the system, confusing by its 
voluminousness. Clear, well-defined rules as 
to managing the voice and gestures, to be sup- 
plemented by oral instruction, will be found 
to produce better results than to trust to the 
pupil to be his own master. The book, how- 
ever, is a useful one, and it has been prepared 
under the supervision of a very competent 
authority. 





PETERSONS CHEAP EDITION OF STANDARD 
Novets. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers. 

WE have received an advance copy of “Ivan- 
hoe” the first volume of an entire new edition 
of the Waverly Novels, by Sir Walter Scott, to 
be printed by this firm. The book contains a 
portrait of the author of the series, engraved on 


steel. The work is printed on fair paper and 
with new type, and is advertised to be sold for 
the sum of twenty-five cents a volume, a price at 
which we can hardly conceive it possible to 
publish such a book. The whole twenty-five vol- 
umes may be subscribed for at $5, to be sent 
post paid to any address. Certainly no works of 
fiction stand higher than those of Walter Scott, 
whose romances are not only valued for the ab- 
sorbing interest of their stories, but for their 
historical interest and merits as well. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE FOR MAY 

Is one of the most interesting numbers ever 
issued of this popular journal. The articles 
which we specially commend to our readers are 
the following: “The Concord Fight,” by Fred’k 
Hudson; “The Stone Age in Europe,” by 
Charles Rau; “ American Humor,” by Hon. 
S. S. Cox ; “First Century of the Republic,” 
7th Paper ; “ Agricultural Progress,” by Prof. 
W.H. Brewer. Besides which, there is much 
other useful and entertaining matter. 





WE have received the 20th Annual Report of 
the Directors of the St. Louis Public Schools for 
the year ending August Ist, 1874. The work 
is quite a voluminous one, and has evidently 
been prepared with great care. That portion 
of it, which is the work of Mr. W. T. Har- 
ris, the Superintendent of the Schools, contains 
a great deal of material of general interest to 
the educational world ; in fact, as a whole, we 
know of no School Board. Report, recently is- 
sued, which contains so much useful and in- 
structive information. 


Also, The Annual Report of State Superintend- 
ent Gilmore, the principal feature of which is 
the discussion of the compulsory school law. 
With his views as to its imperfections, and the 
difficulties in the way of its enforcement, we 
entirely agree. We suggest that much time 
will be saved, if its proper modification is 
secured, before the present Legislature ad- 
journs. 





THE AMERICAN BIBLIOPOLIST. New York: J. 
Sabin & Co. 
This is a very useful work for reference, and 
information on current matters of literature, 
and a good authority on standard works, &c. 
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WE have received a neat little circular and 
catalogue of the School of Civil Engineering, 
of Union College, containing useful informa- 
tion, with reference to this department of this 
substantial old College. 


Also, Second Annual Reportof Board of Man. 
agers of the Zoological Society, Philadelphia, 
which shows its affairs to be in a prosperous 
condition. 


Also, Catalogue of Williams’ College, 1874 
and 1875. 


Also, Report of the Board of Education of City 
of Oswego. By V. C. Douglas, Secretary of 
the Board. 


Also, Publishers Weekly. F. Leypoldt, 
publishers, New York; Zhe American Book- 
seller’s Guide, published by the American News 
Company, New York, (monthly); both usefu 
as books of reference, in matters of current 
literature, etc. 


The Bookbuyer, containing a summary of 
American and Foreign Literature. Pub- 
lished by Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 


American Newspaper Reporter and Printer’s 
Gazette. Geo. P. Rowell & Co., New York— 
very useful to newspapers and advertisers. 





WE further beg leave to acknowledge the 
following list of Exchanges, and to thank our 


friends for the very kind reception which they 
have all given to the JOURNAL: 


Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 

Scribner's “ * 

Harper’s Weekly, 

Harper’s Bazaar, 

Worcester Palladium, 

Saginaw Daily Courier, 

N. Y. Journal of Applied Chemistry, 
Indianapolis Journal and Messenger, 

N. Y. National Teacher’s Monthly, 
Sanitarian, 

Louisville Home and School, 

Georgetown, D. C. College Journal, 

St. Louis American Journal of Education, - 
New England Journal of Education, 

New York School Journal, 

Northern Indiana Teacher, 

The Chicago Rapid Writer, 

Packer Quarterly, 

Journal of Education, Toronto, 

Scientific American, 

The Common School Monthly for lowa and 

Illinois. 

The Capitol, Detroit, 

Young Folks’ Gem, 

New York Sunday-School Times, 

Morton’s Monthly, Louisville, 

Journal of Materia-Medica, New Lebanon, 

| om 

New York: The Literary Miscellany, 
Woman's Suffrage Journal, Manchester,Eng., 
Gardener’s Chronicle, London. 
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New and Popular 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


ESSRS. IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., beg to invite the 
attention of Teachers. and Educationists to the following announce- 
ment of.their. recent publications : 


: DANA’S TEXT-BOOK OF GEOLOGY. A New Revised. Edition. Designed for Schools and Acad- 
emies, wholly re-written, with more than 400 illustrations, many of which are entirely new.. By James D. Dana, 
a ee 358 pages. Price, $2.00. *,* By mail, on receipt of $1.50, if désired for examination with a view 
O2ntrOaUCTION. ; “ 


5 ; . 
j DANA S MAN UAL. «4 New Revised Edition.. Manual -of Geology, treating cf the Principles of ‘the 
Science, with special reference to American Geological History, for thé°use of Ectheges, Academies, ‘and Schools’ of 
Science. By James D, Dana, LL.D., Silliman Professor of Geology.and Natural, History, Yale College. Illustrated 
by a Chart of the world, and over one thousand figures, mostly from American soutces, Thordughly revised, much en- 
larged, and almost wholly re-written. t-yol, 8 vo., about-850 pages, Price, $5.00 ; Sy mail _on receipt of the savie. 


ROBINSON’S JUNIOR CLASS ARITHMETIC. Oral and Written. " For graded and Evening 
Schools: By Dante. W, Fish, M.A.- 318pages: ‘ Numerously illustrated with appropriate designs. Price, -80 
cents, *4* By matl, for examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of 50 cents. 


TH EORY OF PENMANSHIP. For: Schools and Private Learners. Developed by Questions and 


Answers, with practical illustrations, and designed to be studied in €onnection with the use of the Spencerian Copy 
Books, By ‘the Spenterian Authors,” -Price, 40 cents; 49 marl on receipt of the same. 


THE COMBINATION SPELLER. A’Scientific Development of English Orthography and Orthoepy, 
by a full analysis of the sounds of the language and adaptation of the alphabet to a phonetic basis, together with 
rules for-spelling, the meaning of prefixes and suffixes, the use of words likely to. be confounded, &c,- Conformed 
chiefly to. Webster's Dictionary. By James W. Sueager. 168 pages. Price, 30 cents. ** By mail, on receipi of 
15 cents, tf desired for examination with a view to-introduction. 


MILITARY LESSONS... For Military. Schools. Colleges, atid Militia.’ With numerous diagrams, By 
Prof. W. T. Weicker, Professor of Mathematics and Chief. of Military Instruction in University of California. 
Flexiblecioth. 175 pages. Price, 75 cents... *,* By mall, on receipt of -50 cents, if desired for examination with 
a view to introduction: 


PROGR ESSIVE M USIC LESSONS. A Course of Instruction prepared for the use of Public Schools, 
(Revised-from ‘* First Steps in Music.”) By Gap«B. Loomis. Book First, price, 20 cents. Book Second, 
price, 25 cents. *4% Both by mail,on receipt of 25.cents, if desired Jor examination with a view-to introduction, 

THE LITERARY READER. Typical Selections. from the Best British and American Authors, 
chronologically arranged, from. Shakespeare t? the present time ; with ‘biographical and critical sketches, and numer- 
ous notes... By Geo. R. Caracart, M.A. 438 pages. Price, $1.60. *,* By mail, ow receipt of $1.00; if destred 
Sor examtnation with a-wiew to-introduction, ; ; 

OUTLINES OF THE WORLD'S HISTORY. Ancient, Medizval and Modern, with special 
reference to the History of Mankind. -By. Prof. Wittram Swinton.~ revol,, with numerous maps and illustrations. 
500 pagés.. 12, mo.~Price,.2.00.. *,* By mail, on receipt of $t.0o, 7f desired for examination with a view to 
tutroduction. 


THE COM PLETE ALGEBRA. For Schools and:Colleges. By Joszexu Ficxiin, Ph.D., Professor of 
Mathematics in the University of Missouri. 1 vol. 8v6., cloth. 425 pages. . Price, $2.00. -*,* By mai/, on receipt 
of $1.00, 7f desired for exaimination with a view. to introduction. 


THE NEW GRADED READERS. Fully and handsomely illustrated. “Syrpassing all others in 


Excellence of Manufacture, Gradation, and :in Cheapness. “The most. beautiful series -of school-books ever issued. 





First. Reader, 64 pages:..... 2.2: “.. Price, 23 cents. | Fourth. Reader, 240 pages........: Price, 7o.cents: 
Second Reader, 124 pages .4 -2:.-. beet? oie, 2 Fifth Reader, 336 pages.......-.«- $2.20 


Third Reader; i6o pages. ..202...: Ss 
“TH*, #4 set of thé complete series—Five bovks—willbe matled, on veceipt-af $t.50, if desired for examina- 
tion with a view to introduction: “Special circulars, giving full descr iptive-notices of each book 0, the ster 
together.with many testimonials from eminent educators wo have tested their merits tn the class-room,. will 
be sent on application. 


SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS AND CHARTS. New Revised Edition. 


; Per Dozen. | . Per Dozen. 

I. Fhe Shorter Cotirse.:.....2...5. <... $1.20 W; Business Series............ ..--,-.....§u.80 

Il, Tracing Course....0..0 2. 26.20%... 1,80 | WI. Ladies’ Series :...-.. ..... note ns esses 1.80 
1lt,- Common-School Series...........--+ 1.80 | VEE, Spencerian Charts of Writing. 

IV. Exercise Series. ... .:-......... a see . 1.80. f 47 Charts bound together, size 19 by 24 inv. Price, $5,009. 


<e" THE EDUCATIONAL REPORTER, a popular School Journal, full of interesting and valuable educa- 
tional information, will be sent-to teachers and educationists, without_ charge; on application. , 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 














INE nw SCHOOL BOOKS. 





Harper S Language Series. 


BY WILLIAM SWINTON. 
THE MOST POPULAR SCHOOL-BOOKS NOW PUBLISHED. 





LANGUAGE PRIMER, 40. Cis, ‘SCHOOL COMPOSITION, 50 Cts. 
LANG UAGE LESSONS; 50 Cts. PROGRESSIVE -GRAMMAR, 75 Cts. 


a ee 


“he English Langatge taught WD practice and habit, rather than: by: the al process of 


lifeless rales: and: ifs : 


The publication of these Text-Books- marks. an “era_in the teaching of the English Jan- 
guage. They give to.school children, between thewages.of twelve vnd fifteen; a fai mitstery of the 
art of writing geod English for the ordinary uses of life. ' 


The PRIMER is designed for use in Primary and Jutehnediate Grades 
The LANGUAGE LESSONS is begun in the Gramm ar Sehcol 
es Li ACE : -and furnishes from tave to three.yéars’ work. 
OOL. The COMPOSITION succeets the Language Lessons. 
The PROGRESSIVE GRAMMAR: is. for. use in the higher 
[ grades of Grammar Sehools and in High Schools. 


f These books replucethe study of technical grammar by the 
Ww : vital and practical study. of language. 

POINTS. OF 4 They . are thé onty perfectty graded. series of language 
oO 


SUPERIORITY, © oks: now before-the public. 
They are the cheapest series-of language books ever pub- 


© Hahed : 





ay hough this.series has becn comndesd less than one-year, tf has alvesuy:. been adopted, 
wholly or in part, for use in the. Publi¢ Schools of 


NEW YORK CITY. N.¥., —DENVHR; COL, > \. JACKSON, MICH., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA‘, ATLANTA, GA., NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
BROOKLYN, N. ¥. NATCHEZ, MISS., SPRINGFIELD, OHIO., 
BOSTON, MASS:, NEWARK, WJ... GALESBURG, I5i.., 
BALTIMORE, MD.,:.-. MILWAUKEE, WIS:, FORT WAYNE, IND., 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. T'BRRE HAUTE;IND., LEWISTON, ME., 
HARRISBURG, PA,*- _ * KALAMAZOO, MICH., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., 
RICHMOND, VA., ‘KEY WEST, FLA., ELIZABETH, N. J, 
PATERSON, N. J., MANCHESTER, N. H, CONCORD, N. H.,” 
LOUISVILLE, KY.., PRENTON, N- J., IOWA CITY, IOWA; 
ANN HARBOR; MICH. POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y, NEW BRUNSWICK; N. J., 
AUGUSTA, ME, EASTON, PA., NASHVILLE; TENN. 


and in many other Cities and ‘Towns in-every part-of the United. States. 

_. > 'Blie cordial welcome of these books by teachers and seliool-officers, and their rapid and 
extensive introduction Into the best. schools, are conclusive evidence that they are more prac- 
ticat and better adapted. te school usé than any other séries. 

Liberal terms for first introduction... Copies :for exaniination, witha view to introduction, 
sent on receipt of half the retail -price. 
Catalogue of School and College Text Books ‘aniled free tO any teacher or- school] officer 


on applica tion. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 








